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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——. 
T is not too much to say that Europe held its breath on 
March 2nd, in expectation of news from St. Petersburg. 
Nothing, however, occurred. No city was fired, no notability was 
killed, and the Nihilist threats were entirely discredited by the 
fects. The Czar received the Ambassadors as usual, and 
exhibited himself in the balcony of his palace to his people 
for at least twenty minutes,—under the circumstances, a 
remarkable and almost unnecessary display of personal 
courage. The most elaborate precautions were taken, but as 
far as could be perceived, they were not required, the crowds 
receiving the Czar with every demonstration of affection. The 
Revolutionaries appear to have been paralysed by the popular 
feeling, and perhaps by the popular menaces to the educated 
class, which were very serious; but on the following day, they 
made an audacious attempt to assassinate General Melikoff. 
He was descending from his carriage at his own house, when a 
young man, formerly a Jew, who had been lounging by the 
doorway talking to one of the porters, fired directly at him with 
a revolver, the ball passing through his overcoat. The Genera] 
turned and struck out, and the young man flying, either 
stumbled or was tripped up, and was arrested. He states 
that he acted under orders, and that General Melikoff will be 
executed by the Secret Society. The attack, following so imme- 
diately on the General’s appointment, has revived the sense of 
insecurity in St. Petersburg, and it is said that the Emperor 
will leave immediately for Livadia. 


The Emperor of Germany is taking great pains to show that 
he desires no war. On March 2nd a letter from him to the 
Czar was published in St. Petersburg, in which he congratulates 
his nephew on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession, 
expresses his confidence that the friendship between the 
Sovereigns “will continue unchanged until the end of my 
life,’ trusts that the Czar will be enabled “to continue the 
beneficent mission which Providence has placed in his hands,” 
and renews the assurance of his own “ unalterable friendship.” 
This letter is countersigned “ Bismarck.” On March Ist, again, 
the Emperor dined at the French Embassy, an unusual mark 
of favour, especially intended to honour M. de St. Vallier, and 
took occasion to express his esteem for President Grévy, and to 
send the “homage of entire Germany” to M. de Freycinet, 
for his “ability and firmness.’ The Emperor denied all 
rumours of differences between himself and his Chancellor, 
whose illness he declared genuine, and was openly and “ina 
loud voice ” thankful to Prince Hohenlohe for his uniform efforts 
for peace in Paris, a peace of which that Ambassador had never 
doubted. All this confirms the rumour repeatedly spread that 
the aged Emperor is most averse to the idea of another war in 
his own lifetime, and desires, having gained by war everything, 
to end his days in peace with all maukind. The effect of these 
speeches on the Bourses of Europe has been very decided. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Standard, whom for many 
reasons we believe to have ready access to the German Foreign 





Office, forwarded on Thursday night a most serious telegram. 
He declares that “he is in a position to contribute the follow- 
ing authentic intelligence towards the better appreciation of 
Russo-German relations.” In the summer of 1879, the German 
Government having refused to resist the Austrian occupation 
of Bosnia, the Russian Government submitted to M. Wad- 
dington a distinct proposal for a joint attack on Germany. 
President Grévy and M. Waddington rejected it, though Italy 
was not unwilling to join. Prince Bismarck heard of this 
before setting out for Gastein, and in defence concluded the 
“decisive Treaty, known as the Austro-German Protocol.” 
The writer observes that this is the explanation of the recent 
compliments paid by the Emperor William to M. Grévy and the 
French Government (M. de Freycinet having been in M. Wad- 
dington’s Cabinet), and that the German Emperor’s letter to 
the Czar must be understood to be “the fervent expression of a 
hope, rather than the utterance of a firm and confident belief.” 
We need say nothing of the extreme importance of this com- 
munication, even if it only expresses Prince Bismarck’s view; 
or of the light which, if true, it throws on the situation. The 
most satisfactory feature in it is that France declines the 
Russian alliance. That would seem to be confirmed by Prince 
Gortschakoff’s recent utterances. 


The debate on the new Standing Order to put down Obstruc- 
tion lasted through the sitting of yesterday week,and was re- 
sumed on Saturday at noon, when the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was adopted without substantial change. Almost every body 
who spoke, except a few of the most ardent supporters of the 
Government, was opposed to the extraordinary proposal that 
the House should be required to vote the suspension of a Mem- 
ber “named” by the Speaker or Chairman of Committees. It 
was pointed out again and again that the House must rely on 
its officer, since the offence might easily be committed when 
very few Members were in their places, when hardly any 
of them had the means of judging for themselves what the 
character of the obstruction was. But if the House 
or the Committee were to trust its presiding officer,—as 
it ought to do,—there was no advantage, but a very great 
disadvantage, in pretending that it was the vote of the House 
which adjudicated on the character of the offence, and not the 
discretion of the presiding chairman. And Sir Stafford North- 
cote made the case much worse, by admitting that he asked for 
this vote not because the House would not trust the Speaker, or 
even the regular Chairman of Committees, but because some of 
the temporary Chairmen of Committees were strong party men, 
whose unsupported judgment might not carry the weight in 
the country which the vote of the House would carry. That was, 
in effect, saying that the Government wanted a vote of the House 
to whitewash the possibly partisan character of the decision of 
some temporary Chairman of Committee,—in other words, to con- 
ceal from the country the plausibility of supposing that a real 
injustice might have been committed, in the suspension of some 
Member by a personal opponent. There was a marked disposi- 
tion in the demeanour of Ministers on the Friday night to 
attribute to the Opposition sympathy with Obstruction. 


In the debate of Saturday all the amendments intended either 
to diminish the rigour of the Standing Order, or to throw the 
responsibility on any authority more competent to judge of the 
matter than the whole House, were negatived. The largest mino- 
rity was that in favour of Mr. Courtney’s motion that a Member 
should be only silenced, but not suspended from his right to vote, 
by the vote of the House inflicting on him the penalty of obstruc- 
tion. But even for this amendment only 42 Members voted, while 
172 opposed it. For Mr. Dillwyn’s most reasonable amendment, 
which would have made the new Rule a Sessional Order only, 
and not a Standing Order, till it had been reconsidered by the 
next Parliament, only twenty Members voted,—Mr. Forster 
taking great pains to show that these three nights’ debate must 
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be regarded as expressing a well-considered and mature con- 
viction of the House of Commons. In short, the Government 
carried everything before them, and a new Standing Order, 
which appears to us to be quite too lenient where it strikes 
justly, but to be quite unguarded by any security that, in 
case of discussions in Committee, it shall not strike very un- 
justly, was the result. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
addressing, on Wednesday evening last, the annual meeting of 
the London and Westminster Working-Men’s Conservative 
Association, made a somewhat mysterious statement. He said 
first, of course, that the Government had done their duty to 
their country, their Queen, and their own consciences. That 
is too much a “common form” of Conservative oratory, 
—perhaps, indeed, of all official oratory, whether Con- 
servative or Liberal. But he then went on to say that 
it was very satisfactory to know, that “there are statesmen 
of great reputation and great ability who are gradually 
coming round to see that what we did, had to be done. They 
did not see it at the time, and they found fault with us at the 
time; but now they are coming to see that, after all, we were not 
so far wrong.” To whom is it that this mysterious allusion is 
made? Have the Conservatives got some great converts in 
store for us, who are to startle the country by recanting openly 
their Liberal opinions, and making their de fide submission to the 
policy of “ Peace, with honour,” in Europe, and war without it 
in Asia? Can Mr. Gladstone, or the Duke of Argyll, or even 
Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, or Sir W. Harcourt be about 
to join the Government? Mr. Smith should not keep us in 
such cruel suspense. 


Mr. Cross brought in his Water Bill for the Metropolis on 
Tuesday. He proposes to form a “ Water Trust,” consisting of 
twenty-one members, three of whom will be paid and appointed 
in the first instance by himself, and afterwards by the trus- 
tees; two will sit ew officio, namely, the Lord Mayor and 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works; two 
will be nominated by the Commissioners of Sewers, and the 
Metropolitan Board; and twelve will be elected by the voters in 
the metropolitan boroughs, and the water consumers not in- 
cluded in any borough. These trustees take over the property 
and rights of the Eight Water Companies, issuing to them 
enough 3} per cent. Water Stock to yield them their dividends. 
This Stock is guaranteed on water-rates and the rates of the 
metropolis, and will amount at once to £22,000,000, and ulti- 
mately to £51,000,000. The Bill has been sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, and though approved at first, is fiercely criticised now. 
Water shares have risen on an average seventy-five per cent., 
and the Tory papers admit that Mr. Cross has been a great 
deal too liberal. As we understand the figures, he has agreed 
to give at least ten millions too much, and the Bill is sure to 
be sharply canvassed. There must have been a blunder in 
the calculations, somewhere. 


The election for Drogheda resulted in the election of the 
Liberal, Mr. Whitworth, and the defeat of Mr. McCoan, the 
special candidate of the Home-rule Jieague. Mr. Whitworth 
had at first pledged himself only to support “the largest measure 
of Home-rule that is consistent with maintaining the integrity 
of the Empire.” But it seems, if Mr. McCoan’s account of Mr. 
Whitworth’s later pledge, in the letter published in Friday’s 
Times, can be trusted, that Mr. Whitworth has now gone much 
further, and promised “cordial support of any measure 
of Home-rule,—no matter by whom _introduced,—giving 
to Ireland the right of legislating for domestic affairs in 
Dublin.” This, of course, means an Irish Parliament, though 
one limited to domestic matters, and opens up the whole contest 
as to what is domestic and what is not, a contest which virtually 
involves the break-up of the Empire. Mr. Whitworth, then, who 
carried the borough by 382 votes against 181, must be taken, if 
this report be accurate, as a Home-ruler pure and simple. The 
constituency of Drogheda numbers 743, so that there were not 
a few abstentions. It is said that 150 Conservatives in all 
stayed away from the poll, and we should not be surprised 
to hear that a good many Liberals had abstained. <A 
Liberal vote on other questions Mr. Whitworth will certainly 
give. On Irish questions, we fear his vote will be a vote for de- 
structive legislation. 


Mr. Gladstone, as a resident in Marylebone, made a speech 
at the Vestry Hall, St. Pancras, yesterday week, in favour of 








the Liberal nominees for the borough at the next election Sir 
T. Chambers and Mr. D. Grant. He congratulated the Liberals 
on having done all in their power to show how little they sym- 
pathised with the policy of Parliamentary Obstruction,—a 
policy, he said, not peculiar to any party, and quite as much 
favoured by the supporters of the present Government when 
in Opposition, as by any other section of the House of 
Commons. Nay, Mr. Sullivan had shown that the most 
strenuous obstructors of one Parliament had been rewarded 
with high office in the next. Mr. Gladstone pleaded for 
more hearty union amongst the Liberals, and especially 
eulogised the Nonconformists for being willing to waive, for the 
sake of union, even the cry on which they as Nonconformists laid 
most stress, the cry of Disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone was san- 
guine enough to hope that the Government are really ready to. 
reunite Afghanistan under a single native ruler, if they can, 
and to adjourn the sending of a new Envoy till the native 
Ameer chosen had made declarations on the subject. But in 
this we fear Mr. Gladstone was anticipating a policy of which 
there is little evidence. He praised the constitution of Eastern, 
Roumelia, and, indeed, attacked the Government chiefly 
for the attempts it had made to be all things to all men,to. 
gain the Home-rulers at one time, to gain the fierce enemieg 
of Home-rule by indiscriminate denunciation of Home-rulers at 
another time,—to gain Free-traders by sound exposition of 
Free-trade one day, and Protectionists by appointing an Agri- 
cultural Commission of inquiry to investigate what everybody 
of any knowledge has fully made up his mind upon, the next,. 


Mr. P. A. Taylor made an amusing speech against the 
Game-laws on Tuesday night. The state of England had 
reminded him of the state of the Balearic Islands before the- 
Christian era, when the rabbit was regarded as a satred animal, 
and the inhabitants had to send to Rome for soldiers who had 
no religious scruples, before they could get rid of the plague of 
rabbits. He was seconded by Sir G. Campbell in his motion 
for the abolition of the Game-laws, and was defeated by a 
majority of 160 to 87. Thereupon, however, Sir W. Harcourt, 
who had noticed that many of the better landowners had 
admitted that the Game-laws needed amendment, proposed the 
omission of the word “ not” in Sir W. Barttelot’s amendment, 
the effect of which was to make it say that the Game-laws 
needed amendment; and Sir W. Harcourt was defeated only by 
the bare majority of 16 (135 against 119), many of the more 
thoughtful country gentlemen voting with Sir W. Harcourt. 
The admission of many intelligent Tory squires that the Game- 
laws do stand in urgent need of amendment is a significant 
fact, as is also the majority obtained by those squires who are 
not intelligent over their more open-minded brethren. 


The late Government of Victoria were defeated at the 
general election, and left in a minority of 12,—the reason being, 
we hope, that the country disapproves of the introduction of 
the novel principle of a plébiscite into the constitutional 
system of the colony. Mr. Berry, of course, resigned; and 
we learn, by a later telegram, that the different sections of the 
Opposition have so managed to patch up their differences as 
to form a Government. How far Mr. Service,—the former 
leader of Opposition, and, we suppose, the new Prime Minister, 
—will retain the support of the Catholic party, we cannot feel 
sure. He is pretty well pledged against denominational 
education, which is the chief demand of the Catholic party; 
and we observe that the leader of the Catholic party 
in the last Parliament does not at present appear to have 
joined the Government. If that party does not support Mr. 
Service, the new Government can hardly hold its own against 
Mr. Berry. We suspect a blunder in the telegram as to Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy having accepted the office of Minister of 
Lands. Possibly Mr. Reuter’s agent confused Mr. Duffy, Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy’s son, with the ex-Speaker. Mr. Duffy is a 
Conservative, of very different politics from his father, and 
much more likely to support Mr. Service. 


Lord Lytton, on March 2nd, in a speech on the Bill amend- 
ing the Licence Acts, took occasion to make some remarks on the 
finances of India, which he declared to be in a healthy state. 
The interest on the Debt, he said, had only been increased by 
£2,500,000 a year in the past forty years, in spite of the annexa- 
tion of five provinces, with forty-two millions of people,—a 
curious remark, as the provinces ought to have paid and have 
paid for themselves, the debt having been created by wars and 
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not by the annexations. Lord Lytton declared that 
the Afghan war had not been concealed, defended 
perts, who, he explicitly said, had executed no 
rebellion, or for taking up arms to repel in- 
/ + “on any charge not punishable with death 
nape lene practice of war,” and maintained that the 
by the Se codie were entirely in accord with her Majesty’s 
een ent in regard to the policy of the Afghan war,—a 
puri e unless the Viceroy considers, as perhaps he has 
a =e do, that the majority in his Council is the Council. 
mama 10 statement is, however, great, for he actually 
ntured to affirm that the receipts from the Famine-taxes had 
a been devoted to any other object, his theory being, we 
eta that they have been invested in public works which 
revent famine. That is the fact, but they have been so invested 
i yelief and supersession of investments from the regular 
pro which have been diverted to the needless killing of 


Afghans. ee 

The Bill for the increase of the German Army was brought 
in in the German Parliament on March Ist, and on March 
Qnd was handed over to a Select Committee, which is 
considered “ almost tantamount to acceptance.” The Bill was 
supported by Count von Moltke, in a speech commented 
on elsewhere; and opposed by Herr Richter von Hagen, the 
Progressist, who proposed, as a compromise, to vote for the Bill, 
if service were reduced to two years; by Dr. Windthorst, the 
Ultramontane, who declared that Germany could not be 
armed against any possible coalition, and that her best 
guarantee was her alliance with Austria; and by Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist, who denounced the military system at large. 
The debate was not very real, for no great soldier in the German 
Parliament opposes Government; and the Bill was supported 
not only by the friends of the Administration, but by the Con- 
servatives and by the National Liberals, led by Herr von Ben- 
nigsen. In the debate the official speakers pointed to French 
as well as Russian preparations, and dwelt most on them; but 
independent Deputies spoke of Russia, and one—Count von 
Frankenberg—openly avowed his fear that the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s hand would be forced, and Russia driven into an attack 
on Germany. The Bill, it is morally certain, will be passed. 


muddling, 
the cost of 
General Ro 
Afghan for 


Reuter announces, in a telegram from Teheran, that the 
Persian Government has finally declined to occupy Herat, the 
political risks being too serious. On the Continent, it appears 
to be believed that the Shah yielded to Russian pressure, which, 
according to a correspondent of the Chronicle, involved a threat 
of occupying a province on the Caspian; but it is quite as possible 
that the Shah asked too much from the British Government. The 
enterprise would have been a very difficult one for Persia, which 
has very little real strength; a vast territory, with a population 
not exceeding that of Belgium; and some 30,000 soldiers, of whom 
10,000 may be considered fairly efficient. The late Shah raved 
at Lord Palmerston for thinking to invade him “ with a few 
rotten Hindoos ;” but he yielded, nevertheless, or his kingdom 
would have broken up. The failure of this plan renders the 
further plan of partitioning Afghanistan among Afghan Sirdars, 
with a British guarantee, very difficult, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote on Tuesday declared it ‘‘ wholly imaginary.” No plan for 
governing Afghanistan seems to have been adopted, and the only 
fact certain is that we are to take Ghuznee and Bamian. We 
shall accomplish those objects, and then be no nearer to the end. 


The new Post-Office cheques are to come into use on or before 
September Ist. They are to be of four denominations,— 
2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 15s., the poundage being 1d. for 
the first two, and 2d. for the second two. The cheques 
can be presented at any Money-order Office, and will be 
paid; or they may be crossed and paid in to a banker, 
who will then collect them. They are, in fact, cheques, 
and will be very convenient; but we are quite at a loss 
to understand the limitation on values. Why should not a 
Money-order Office give a cheque for any sum under a pound ? 
We suppose the difficulty is that the Department wants to 
check the postmasters, by making them account for the bundles 
of cheques delivered to them, which could not be done if they 
could vary the amounts ; but in that case, why should they not 
be allowed to put stamps upon the cheque? For example, Smith 
wants to send 2s. 9d. to Liverpool. He buys a 2s. 6d. cheque, 
with a threepenny stamp pasted on it. He would have the 
cheque he wants, and the accounts would be as closely checked 
as before. He cannot do this now, because tlie Money-order 
Office will not pay him for the stamp. 





The University of Cambridge appears to be full of the con- 
viction that a great deal of help, at least, can be given to 
teachers in enabling them to teach, besides that most essential 
help of all, which makes them masters of the subject-matter 
they are to impart. Mr. J. G. Fitch is now delivering lectures 
at Cambridge on the science and art of teaching, which 
are attended by at least a hundred attentive and even 
eager hearers, about forty of whom are women and sixty men. 
And the first examination, in the theory, history, and practice 
of teaching, is now fixed for the 22nd and 23rd of June, an 
examination which is to be held at once in Cambridge and in 
London. The subjects of examination are to be:—The best 
methods of teaching and the reasons advanced for one method 
rather than another; the best modes of training the memory ; 
the use and abuse of emulation as a stimulus to learn- 
ing; the sanitary conditions of school-life; the visual 
and tangible apparatus for illustrating such subjects, for in- 
stance, as arithmetic and geometry, and other kindred matters. 
Doubtless, after everything is said, it will remain true that 
many a man is an excellent teacher who knows little of the 
theory of teaching, and that many who know the whole history 
of their subject remain bad teachers ; but that is equally true of 
medical men, and yet no one has ever advanced it as a reason 
for not testing the theoretical knowledge of medical men. 


Dr. C. W. Siemens gave a very remarkable lecture at the Royal 
Society on Thursday night, on the power of the electric light 
over vegetation. He had, he believed, shown by experiment 
that the electric light has the same sort of influence over vege- 
tation as sunlight ; but his most remarkable conclusion is, that 
plants do not apparently need rest, that plants stimulated by 
sunlight in the day, and by the electric light at night, grow far 
faster, and make a no less good and solid fibre, than they would 
if subjected to light during the hours of day alone. If this be 
really established, it is a very remarkable conclusion; but can 
it be true, that plants really make root as well in the light as in 
the darkness ? We thought gardeners had long ago determined 
that question in the negative. Dr. Siemens had also satisfied 
himself that, “ while under the influence of the electric light, 
plants can sustain increased stove-heat without collapsing, a 
circumstance favourable to forcing by electric light.” 


The Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Maclagan, seems not to be 
afraid of the charge of heresy. If the report of his recent charge 
in the Times can be trusted, he assured his clergy that the 
Greek word translated in our Version “eternal” or “ everlast- 
ing,” in relation to the penalties of the future state, did not mean 
literally “ endless,” but only “very long,” and he advised his 
clergy, not, indeed, to keep back the darker teaching of Scrip- 
ture on this subject, but “not to dwell too prominently upon 
it.’ We believe the Bishop to be quite right, so far as this, 
—that no word in Scripture is ever used in a very sharply 
scientific sense, but only so as to convey the full moral im- 
pression belonging to it, to the hearers,—more after the fashion 
in which orators and poets use language, than after the fashion 
in which modern men of science use it. Nor is there certainly 
a single passage in Scripture which can be taken to show that 
aiavioc was used in a mathematical sense, as denying absolutely 
any limit to that to which it is applied. Were it so, it would 
never have been applied, as it so often is in Scripture, to physical 
objects. Nevertheless, Dr. Maclagan will be freely charged 
with heresy, for this opinion. 


Privilege has been a serious thing for Mr. C. E. Grissell. It 
will be remembered that he was accused last Session of repre- 
senting to the agents of the Tower High-Level Bridge that he 
could control the House of Commons Committee on the sub- 
ject, for £2,000. A Committee reported that he had com- 
mitted a breach of Privilege, and he was ordered to attend, but 
crossed over into France, and only surrendered a day before 
the prorogation. Hewas, however, remembered, and the House, 
considering it had been laughed at, on Wednesday arrested 
him again, and in spite of an abject apology, committed 
him to Newgate for an indefinite period. He will probably be 
released at the Easter holidays, which begin on the 25th inst. 
Mr. Grissell entirely deserved his fate, and indeed brought it 
on himself; but we wish such offenders could be sent before a 
standing Judicial Committee of the House, which would act in 
all cases alike, and on some principle. As it is, Mr. Ward, 
also guilty of breach of privilege, who was modest, got off with 
a week of the Clock Tower; while Mr. Grissell, who was im- 
pudent, spends three weeks in Newgate. 


Consols were on Friday 973 to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@— 


COUNT VON MOLTKE’S SPEECH. 


E can see nothing in the speech of Count von Moltke, 

or in that of the German Minister of War, General von 
Kameke, to modify the opinion we expressed at first on the 
increase to the German Army. It is the very madness of 
precaution, a needless encouragement to Europe in a race of 
armaments, which threatens destruction to her prosperity and 
her vigour. Count von Moltke always speaks with a certain 
grave and even dreamy reflectiveness, as of a man who is work- 
ing out a problem in his own mind, which greatly increases the 
weight of words which, from his position -in Europe, must 
always be authoritative; but he offered in his speech of 
March 1st no convincing proof that the problem on which 
he was intent was the defence of Germany, and not the mere 
perfecting of the terrible machine in which he feels so deep an 
interest and so just a pride. He showed once again, as he has 
done at least twice before, how special is the strategic position 
of Germany, owing to the absence of any natural frontiers, 
except upon a portion of her northern border; but the boun- 
daries of Germany have not changed since 1870. She has, 
as an Empire, always lain in the centre of Europe. He 
adverted to the increase of the Russian Army by the addition 
of a fourth battalion to every infantry regiment, which, he 
hinted, had been concealed by the Russian Press; but he gave no 
proof that the movable portion of this Army had been increased 
beyond the point made needful by German armaments, or 
that Russia, which was strained in defeating Turkey, was 
equal to Germany as a military Power. He made much of 
the additions to the French Army, which he declared had 
been doubled since the peace—an assertion which, as regards 
the movable army, goes, Frenchmen say, beyond the facts— 
but omitted to say that this army before the peace was 
wholly unequal to a contest with Germany. He hinted, rather 
by the juxtaposition of his sentences than by direct statement, 
but hinted in a way his audience well understood, that if these 
two increased armies were in alliance, Germany would be in 
danger; but made no reference to the other alliance just con- 
cluded which alone makes the dangerous alliance possible, and 
brings to the side of Germany an army almost equal to her own. 
Nothing is more remarkable in Count von Moltke’s speech than 
that he spoke as if danger had increased since 1874, when the 
Army was voted for seven years, whereas it has indefinitely 
dim‘nished. Then Germany was surrounded on three sides by 
potential enemies, and liable at any moment to menace from 
a coalition disposing of three armies, each nearly as great as 
her own. Now, the third enemy has become a bosom friend, 
the third army is with her, instead of against her, an addition 
which immensely overbalances any possible increase in French 
or Russian forces. To judge from Count von Moltke’s speech, 
Prince Bismarck, in securing Austria’s help, has done nothing 
to make Germany safer, the Empire, as before, remaining de- 
pendent upon herself alone. Diplomatists believe her to have 
increased her strength one-half, but the Generals ask only how 
many more men they have under their own command. They 
look not to political combinations, but to the perfection of the 
organisation which they direct, and about which they have the 
feeling of all good servants about their own department,—that 
stables, or kennel, or garden, or kitchen ought to be the object 
of all care and all expense. The machine will be the stronger 
for more men, and especially for more and better trained 
reserves; and they are secured, without too much thought 
whether they are indispensable. There is a limit, of course, 
to improvement, but the limit is only the number of men 
which the nation can produce, It is militarism, not political 
necessity, which dictates the Bill,—militarism in its highest 
and most scientific form, not the militarism which 
swaggers, and asks money, and suggests cheap conquests, but 
the militarism which gravely considers the perfection of the 
military machine the first object of national life, and works 
for it coolly, thoughtfully, and without relenting. That is 
the militarism of Germany, and it is as dangerous as a fanati- 
cism. Every Government, exclaims Count von Moltke, is 
peaceful when it is strong, and strength lies in its army. The 
answer to his theory, which is the essence and root-idea of 
meditative militarism like his, is the history of the past century 
during which every ruler in Europe who has secured a great 
army has used it, and the Governments have been most peace- 
ful when most exhausted. The “ German Michael, he declares, 
has never drawn the sword, except to protect his own skin;” and 








yet Von Moltke fought at Dippel, and has lands in Prussian 
Poland, and has studied the first campaigns of Frederick the Great 

But then Englishmen ask why the German people assent i 
these demands, as they certainly do, the National Liberals 
having almost in a body pronounced for the Army Bill. First of 
all, because Germany is always in a danger which, as it presses 
permanently, has become exaggerated in the popular mind 
Every German feels it, without perceiving its precise 
limits, and relies therefore upon the evidence of 
experts. If we were in constant danger of invasion, we 
should trust the Admiralty, particularly if it had de. 
feated great navies; and if it asked for more ironclads. 
and heavier guns, and more trained sailors, we should give 
them all, with more discussion, no doubt, but with as little 
serious opposition as the Germans offer. We always do give 
them when they are asked. No Naval vote has been refused 
for half a century, and the Germans rely upon their regiments 
as we upon our ships, and are as proud of their condition, 
And there is another very potent force at work on the Conti- 
nent which Englishmen underrate or fail to perceive. We have 
no conscription, and do not slightly hate those who are exempt, 
When eight-tenths of all healthy men in a State are forced into 
the military mill, they become willing that the remaining two- 
tenths should be forced through it also. Exemption, whether 
through drafts smaller than the number who reach the pre- 
scribed age, or through any other cause, comes to be regarded 
as a privilege, and a more or less unjust one, which it is 
pleasant to do away. Those who have been drilled and who 
possess all power say, let everybody be drilled, and then 
everybody is alike, and we are at the bottom of possible de- 
mands, And finally, Germans are just like other nations— 
the English included—extremely pleased to find themselves 
very great in the world, to see Europe anxious because Prince 
Bismarck is out of temper, and to feel that when they increase 
their army other nations shudder and quake, They therefore 
do not resist, and so the movement advances, and the machine 
is made more and more perfect, until at last the strategists con- 
fess, with a sigh, that there is nothing more to be done, that there 
are no healthy men exempt, and that training, if pressed further, 
will only make their athletes “ stale.” And all Europe follows 
German example, and arms and watches and waits, until 
unable to move, or to rest, or to sleep for its own armour, it 
feels like the sentry who, as the night draws on, would almost 
welcome a shot as a relief from the monotony of his watch. 
It is the end of the nineteenth century, and the half of State 
resources, and a tenth of the working time of all nations, are 
devoted to the keeping of armour ready for the battles which 
may come. 

As we said five weeks ago, we see no prospect of a change 
for the better. No nation can disarm till Germany disarms, 
and we cannot perceive a trace of serious wish to be disarmed. 
The Princes, through the Federal Council, have assented to 
the Bill. The Chancellor, who has once or twice resisted the 
Military party, has proposed the Bill. The Liberal represen- 
tatives have accepted the Bill, and though the people are 
supposed to hate the system, if the Chancellor dissolved upon 
the measure, every Deputy returned would be pledged up to his 
lips to its support. The cost of the Army is great, but it is 
borne ; and though the conscription is said to be crushing, no- 
body resists. We see no sign that there will be any change in 
German feeling, except from events, or any willingness in Europe 
to disarm, except after a German disarmament, which there is 
no reason for believing will in our time occur. 


PREPARING FOR DISSOLUTION. 


(XHAT the Government had hoped to pick a quarrel with 

the Opposition on the question of Obstruction, and failed, 
was obvious to all careful observers of the House of Commons 
during the last fortnight. In the first place, the manner in 
which the Government declined to accept Mr. Plimsoll’s 
apology as purging Mr. Plimsoll’s offence, and insisted on 
dealing quite differently with a Liberal offence in this respect 
from the fashion in which they had dealt with the Lopes case, 
was evidently intentionally irritating. In the next place, when 
this move had inflamed party-blood a little, the mode in 
which they took Mr. Newdegate’s proposal in relation to 
Obstruction out of his hands, and made their own suggestion, 
without calling the Front Opposition Bench into counsel, was 
eminently aggressive. There had been, as the Times itself 
now virtually admits, no excuse for attaching any new 
importance to the subject this Session. ‘A more quiet 
and businesslike four weeks,’ wrote the Times, on 
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i “eould hardly have passed” than the 
Thursday we a the Session. F And that is the simple 
fret four seems, indeed, great reason to believe 
truth. There ’ h 
sf Liverpool and Southwark had not supported the 
that ent, and if the events of the former election had not 
a the idea that it would be a trump-card to play, to 
ener. the Liberals with all the Irish vexations of the last 
— Government would have left Mr. Newdegate to 
few years, the : ; 
deal as he pleased with Obstruction, and rather preferred the 

t of moderator between the Irish and English Members. 
Bat so soon as the Government saw the capital to be made 
out of the cry that the Liberals were disposed to favour 
nostrums fatal to the strength and unity of the Empire, they 
began to pose as the party which adopted as its main idea 
a strong central policy, and which intended to assert 
the dignity of the Empire against all elements of anarchy 
or misrale. Mr. Plimsoll’s fanaticism made him the 
first scapegoat of the new sensitiveness, the rather that the 
Liberals were bound, by all the precedents of Parliament, to 
deprecate any innovation in the direction of recording censures 
on Members who had frankly avowed and asked pardon for 
their fault. The next thing was to show that the Govern- 
ment could not trust the leaders of Opposition to advise 
with them on such a subject as Obstruction, implying, of 
course, that Obstruction had the secret sympathy of these 
leaders. And the third step was the cavalier manner in 
which Sir Stafford Northcote proposed yesterday week to 
suspend the Standing Orders, in order to resume the debate 
on Obstruction, instead of appealing in the usual manner to 
private Members to withdraw those motions on going into 
Committee of Supply which would have had precedence 
over the adjourned debate. There was no doubt in 
the mind of anybody who saw that proceeding, and heard 
how Sir Stafford at first curtly disclaimed having made 
any appeal to Mr. O'Connor Power and those who came after 
him to give way, that the Government hoped to see the 
Liberal leaders irritated into ranging themselves more or less 
on the side of Obstruction, And later in the evening, the way 
in which the Home Secretary, when assenting to the adjourn- 
ment till Saturday, intimated that the country would regard 
the House as not being in earnest in its professed dislike of 
Obstruction, and that those who, pretending to wish to put it 
down, had really proceeded to draw red-herrings across the 
path of the Government, would be responsible for that impres- 
sion, was significant and bellicose in the extreme. No doubt 
the little trick failed. On the whole, it was impossible 
for the Government to conceal from itself that the Liberals 
were not only as much opposed to Obstruction as the Govern- 
ment itself, but that what Lord Hartington approved—though 
he declined to divide the House on his suggestions—would have 
been much more effective for its purpose than the pro- 
posals of the Government. But, though the ingenuity of 
the present leader of the House of Commons is not quite up 
to the mark necessary for so picking a quarrel as to put his 
opponents in the wrong before the country, and identify them 
with Irish Obstructionists, there is no sort of practical doubt 
that the attempt was made,—feebly made, of course, but so 
made as to be distinctly discerned by all vigilant Members of 
the House of Commons, and to warn the Liberals of the 
drift of the Government. Of course any appeal to the country 
which appeared to have been promoted or hastened by the 
appearance of alliance between the Liberals and the party of 
disintegration or Obstruction, would have heightened greatly 
the zeal of the Conservative party, and cooled that of any 
section of the Liberal party which should have been deceived 
into taking that view of the circumstances necessitating the 
appeal. 

But though this feeble attempt to prejudice the Liberals has 
failed, we may take the attempt as showing that the Govern- 
ment are anticipating a speedy dissolution, and are anxious 
to assume a very high Imperial tone on the eve of dissolution. 
Had the maneuvre of the Government in any degree succeeded, 
we should have been able to count with some certainty on 
a dissolution before Whitsuntide, which even now we regard 
as probable. The promise to produce immediately the 
measure for the allotment of the six seats, the production 
of Mr. Cross’s Water Bill, and the passing of this either 
belated or premature Standing Order for the suppression of 
Obstruction, all indicate the beginning of the end. In all pro- 
bability, before the final moment comes, we shall have a 
flourish in relation to our new Afghan policy, and then Lord 
Beaconsfield will go to the constituencies posing as the Prime 


Minister who has resisted the partition of Turkey in Europe, | 


and brought about the partition, if not exactly of Russia in 
Asia, yet of the Asiatic State where Russian intrigue was sup- 
posed to be most dangerous. 

Of course, it is still quite possible that the dissolu- 
tion will be delayed to the autumn, especially if no oppor- 
tune moment presents itself for connecting the Government 
pointedly, and in such a manner as to catch the popular obser- 
vation, with the cry of the integrity of the Empire at home 
and abroad. Perhaps, as we have already said, the opportunity 
may be presented by the publication of the new arrangements 
in Afghanistan, if these seem to be of a kind to reflect any 
species of distinction on the English Flag. Perhaps it may be 
presented by some decisive action against an Irish obstructionist. 
But this seems to us pretty certain, that the dissolution, when 
it comes, will be accompanied by a rallying-cry suggesting 
that the opponents of the Government are comparatively in- 
different to the strength and unity of the British Empire, 
and that the Government are jealous over this strength 
and unity with a patriotic jealousy at once proud and 
vigilant. If the Budget is not a very popular one,— 
which it can hardly be,—credit will be taken for having 
secured the interests of the Empire at a moment of 
great peril, at a comparatively trivial cost. And we may 
be sure that any occasion will be seized to give the 
coup de grdce to this Parliament, which offers the prospect 
of appealing to the constituencies on any policy with a 
high-sounding imperial note in it, to which some im- 
portant section of the Liberal party has taken serious 
objection. Most likely the dissolution will not be very 
long delayed. Lord Beaconsfield is one who has noted 
accurately the curious ebb and flow of party opinion, 
and doubtless he was well pleased in the autumn 
to notice that the Liberal wave came too soon for the 
crisis it was to affect, and had ample time to subside be- 
fore it could influence the coming election. He will not, if 
he can help it, make the same mistake. He will not outstay 
the time when, in his opinion, the Liberal movement is 
growing less powerful, and the discouragement caused by the 
last elections is most marked. 

In the meantime, the true policy of the Liberals is to avoid 
snares such as were lately spread for them in the debates on 
Privilege and Obstruction, but at the same time to keep 
steadily before the people their steady disapproval of a cheap 
and flashy policy, whether directed against external or internal 
foes. Ireland is no more to be reconciled by calling the Home- 
rulers disloyal and traitors to their Sovereign, as Lord Beacons- 
field suggested on the first night of the Session, than 
Russia is to be daunted by the remorseless crushing of 
Afghanistan. ~ Both policies are policies of pretence, and 
not policies worthy of a sober and self-respecting Govern- 
ment. You can only undermine the Home-rule movement in 
Ireland, by so remedying the evils of Ireland that the Irish 
Members would be the first to shrink from Home-rule. You 
can only consolidate our Empire in the East by subordinating 
the foreign policy of the Government of British India to the 
internal prosperity of Hindostan, and showing that we are not 
in so nervous a terror of foreign attack as to go half-way to 
invite and even facilitate that attack. Neither at home nor 
abroad is sensitiveness a sign of strength. The Liberals 
should take care, while hear‘ily repudiating anything like in- 
difference to the unity and integrity of our Empire, either at 
home or abroad, to present themselves as the party which, 
having no misgiving on the subject, does not constantly take 
dangerous precautions tending to unsettle what they pro- 
fess to secure, but trusts firmly to the old and well-tried policy 
of awaiting danger on the ground of experience, instead of 
fidgetting about the resources for meeting it,—and, by the 
accumulation of such resources, stimulating the very discontent 
and suspicion which it is most desirable to remove. 





THE AFGHAN WHITE ELEPHANT. 

T is, we imagine, pretty certain that the scheme of assigning 
Herat to Persia has broken down. The Times revealed 

the secret a little too early, and though, as is evident from the 
replies in Parliament, negotiations were ‘entered into with 
Teheran, they did not succeed. The cause of failure will pro- 
bably never be known, for this Ministry reveals nothing volun- 
tary to Parliament; and if pressed with impertinent questions, 
can easily say that the production of the papers would not be 
beneficial to the public service. Reuter hints, in a carefully 
worded telegram from Teheran, which the 7Z%mes publishes in 





its most conspicuous type, that the idea bas been abandoned 
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by the Shah’s Government, “on account of the political 
difficulties considered as likely to result were the proposal 
carried out,” which would imply that the Shah had yielded to 
pressure from St. Petersburg. The Tory organs, and especially 
the Telegraph, reject this explanation, it being impossible, of 
course, that Lord Beaconsfield should ever be defeated ; but 
they confirm the main statement, and the rest is of compara- 
tively little importance. Whether Russia opposed the plan in 
earnest, or the Shah asked too much, in the shape of 
guarantees, or the moderate party in the Cabinet grew 
alarmed at the prospect before the country, does not 
much signify, if only the central fact is true, and Great 
Britain is relieved of the embarrassments which would 
have followed a partnership with a State which, as the Tele- 
graph now admits, is rapidly decaying, with only a few raga- 
muftins for soldiers, and no hold over the populations to be 
subjugated. Those embarrassments would probably have been 
extreme, as we should have been obliged to protect Persia on 
sides which we cannot reach, and to defend Herat against in- 
surrection as well as attack as assiduously as if we claimed it 
for ourselves. We are burdened with quite enough guarantees 
as it is, and do not want to march our political frontier with 
that of Russia, in Armenia, in Persia, and in Afghanistan, all 
at once. 

If the Ministry have receded from the Persian idea we are 
quite willing to acknowledge their prudence, but their wiser 
counsels in that direction do not relieve them of their pressing 
embarrassments in Afghanistan. Indeed, their wisdom rather 
increases them. They have now all Afghanistan, the whole 
of the Douranee empire, on their hands to settle, before they can 
declare that India is at peace. British troops occupy Cabul and 
Candahar. British troops, unless Mahommed Jan gives up at the 
eleventh hour, which is quite possible, will in a few weeks be 
in march for Ghuznee and Bamian. Afghan Turkestan must 
be quieted or controlled somehow, and the Government are de- 
termined to obtain some guarantee for the “ independence ” of 
Herat, that is, its independence of Russian or, as matters will 
henceforth stand, of Persian influence. What are they to do? 
According to the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, which 
has frequently been right, the Government of India has decided 
to make Cabul and Candahar dependencies, under Afghan 
Princes, supported by ‘“ Contingents” raised from the Kuzzil- 
bashes, that is, the Persians, and the Hazarehs, a tribe supposed 
to be friendly, to hand over Herat to Persia, and to increase the 
territories of the Khan of Khelat and the Maharaja of Cash- 
mere. This scheme has attracted great attention, but the 
transfer of Herat, which was the key to it, has been abandoned ; 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, after declining on Monday to 
answer any question on the subject without notice, on Tuesday 
declared it to be “ wholly imaginary.” We sincerely trust it 
is imaginary. The scheme suggested is a most wretched one, 
—annexation in disguise, without any of the benefits which, 
at a terrible price to this country, annexation might, yield to 
the general prosperity of the world. The Princes would govern 
as badly as the Ameers, would be infinitely more detested, 
would secure no commercial or social order, and would require 
just as much support as British Chief Commissioners, who 
would at least try to make their provinces rich and orderly. 
To defend Herat would be a most burdensome affair, 
while to hand over Afghan tribes to a Hindoo sovereign like 
the Maharaja of Cashmere, who is asserted by travellers, 
missionaries, and officials to have desolated his own 
valley by misgovernment, would be an outrage that, if 
the facts were known, even this Parliament would not 
permit. Still, what is the Government to do? They 
have just four alternatives. They can retire and leave Afghanis- 
tan to settle itself, which, after some months of civil war, it 
will probably do by submitting to Abdurrahman Khan, as 
successor to Dost Mahommed, the very best solution now ob- 
tainable. Retirement, however, is pronounced by Lord Beacons- 
field “ dishonourable,’’ and, until the general election, Lord Bea- 
consfield is dictator. They can annex, but the Cabinet, through 
Sir Stafford Northcote, have declared they will not annex; 
and we believe them, for the War Office could not find a suf- 
ficient European garrison for so vast a region ; and if we send 
native troops to stay in that detestable country, we shall 
either have a protest scarcely distinguishable from a mutiny, 
or a sudden stop in the recruiting of the Native regiments, 
which are filled not by conscription, but by a system of 
volunteering, already strained by the fall in the comparative 
value of the Sepoys’ pay. They can invent an Ameer 
and make a treaty with him, but there is no good candidate, 
Musa Khan, the best, being a child; and the selection of an 








incompetent Ameer is equivalent either to retirement, or to 
annexation over again. And finally, they can partition 
Afghanistan, as the Lahore paper says, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer denies, they have decided to do. The parti- 
tion, however, with Herat undisposed of, is not only a most 
difficult enterprise, but one which can hardly, by any 
use of words, however adroit, be made to look success. 
ful, for no politician would guarantee for six months’ time 
the fidelity of an Afghan in possession of Herat. We should 
be compelled to garrison Cabul, Candahar, Ghuznee, Bamian 
and Herat, and the provisioning, relieving, watching, and de 
fending those ironclads, always afloat on a sea of Afghan and 
Central-Asian politics, would be an endless preoccupation, embar- 
rassment, and expense. What, then, is the Government to do ? 
We doubt, if the Persian project has failed, if they know any 
more than anybody else, if Lord Beaconsfield has dreamed 
out a new plan, or if Lord Lytton has suggested any final 
course ; and believe that the Ministry will wait, and go on 
groping. There is Ghuznee to be taken, and that will look 
like a feat; and the papers can write about Mahmoud the 
Ghuznavide, and his conquests in India. There is Bamian 
to be occupied, and that will keep General Reberts’s 
force engaged ; and there is Herat to be taken, or assigned 
to some “ friendly ” Sirdar, or disposed of in some way, when 
the recent failure has been sufficiently forgotten. There will, 
as the Saturday Review says, be “lively campaigning,” and 
everybody will be interested, and the Government can plead 
that until active operations have ceased, it is impossible for 
them to announce their final decision. That is very much 
the way things have gone hitherto, and as the Indian 
Budget has been so arranged that this country will have 
no bill to pay, or a very little one, that is at least the 
most probable course of affairs for another spring. It is 
a most wretched course, for we shall be employing fifty 
thousand troops in a serious campaign, without knowing ex- 
actly for what end we are fighting, or what advantage would 
mean peace, or what the Government wishes to be the out- 
come of it all, unless it be “the strong, the united, and the 
friendly Afghanistan” which they now know they will not 
secure, and which, in making proposals to Teheran, they im- 
plicitly abandoned. It seems to us a little wicked to be killing 
cultivated British officers, and useful British soldiers, and 
respectable Sikh fighting-men in pursuit of a waiting policy 
like that; but that is not the idea of the Government, whose 
journals are quite jubilant because between the declaration of 
war in November, 1878, and the Treaty of Gundamuck, we 
lost in killed, wounded, and invalided only some 3,000 men. 
Add 2,000 for the number since, and it is only 5,000 men; 
and what is that when, if we are fortunate this year, we shall 
be in fuller possession of what we already possess,—“ the 
gates” of Somnath,—we beg pardon, “ of India.” 





THE HOPELESSNESS OF REPRESSION. 


i attempt on General Loris Melikoff fortunately failed. 

But, if we may trust the statements of the newspapers, 
he has already received notice that it will be soon repeated ; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the Nihilist 
conspirators have scores of men at their disposal willing 
to sacrifice their own lives, simply for the chance of striking 
a blow at the head of the Russian Government. This is, 
indeed, the true peril of the situation. No measures of 
repression can be of any avail, where the insurrectionary 
feeling is so strong as to fill scores or hundreds of 
persons with hatred of the authors of those measures 
deep enough as to make the sacrifice of life welcome to 
them, if it can be the means of giving expression to 
that hatred. Unless, indeed, there were any known means 
of seeing into the minds and purposes of all men within a mile 
or two of the authorities to be preserved from attack, there 
could be absolutely no conceivable method of guarding these 
authorities against assassins perfectly willing to pay the penalty 
of death for their attempt. Allso-called measures of repression 
consist either in the interposition of difficulties in the way of 
obtaining access to the persons to be killed, or in the proclama- 
tion of punishments to be inflicted on those who attempt to 
kill. But unless the authorities are willing to live in absolute 
solitude—in which case, they cannot exert much practical 
authority—it is quite impossible to protect them effectu- 
ally even from the access of strangers; nor would that be 
sufficient, even if it could be achieved. The Nihilists have 
shown a wonderful capacity for honeycombing the higher 
ranks of society with a secret enmity which may even live and 
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t under the mask of faithful service, till the moment 
dropping the mask. But in point of fact, it is hope- 
less for any public man, any governing man, to keep all 
trangers ab distance. For in order to do so, he must cease 
: oe ublic man, cease to be a figure in the world alto- 
to acs pa become a recluse. It is barely possible that a 
Czar mi ht become a recluse for a time. But no statesman 
or general could continue to be a statesman or general, and 
adopt the habits of a recluse. General Loris Melikoff, as the 
head of the Commission of Public Safety, will certainly not 
be able even to attempt that species of retirement ; and it is, 
we suppose, equally certain that he must run the gauntlet of 
a string of assassins, so long as the deep perversion of feel- 
ing continues which makes it so easy to find men willing to 
buy his death at the cost of their own. 

If the Czar had but the simplest rudiments of statesmansh ip 
in him, he would, indeed, see that the sole chance of putting 
down this society of assassins is to drain it of men so bitter 
against authority that they count death nothing, as against 
the prospect of striking a blow at authority. And this can 
only be done by relaxing repression, and relaxing it with a 
generous hand, instead of by tightening it. We have heard it 
calculated by a very moderate Russian Liberal that there are 
at least 25,000 men of the higher ranks in Russia who are 
now either in Siberia, or at least exiles from Russia, and 
aware that to return there would cost them their liberty at 
once,—of whom not many hundreds are involved in the 
Nihilist conspiracy. If anything like that estimate be the 
truth, the explanation of this wholesale indifference to 
Nihilism amongst the higher orders of the Russians is 
obvious at once. Conceive the feelings of a Russian 
family the most promising of whom are either in Siberia, 
or in exile without hope of return, and this for no better 
reason than the suspicions of the Police Department. Of 
course, such a family feels, and can feel, no sympathy with 
the authorities, and no adequate horror at the band who 
strike such terror into the authorities. And this indifference 
to Nihilism amongst large classes who are not themselves 
Nihilist, of course reacts powerfully on the Nihilists, makes them 
feel themselves anything but outcasts, gives them even some- 
thing of the character of heroes in their own eyes, since 
without forfeiting the regard and respect of their class, they 
yet go beyond that class, in the sacrifices and risks they 
undergo to remove, as they think, the evils from which 
all alike suffer. It is hopeless to strike down Nihilism, with- 
out paralysing in the first instance the passive sympathy with 
the Nihilists, and this can only be done by removing the sense 
of disgust and wrong which penetrates the whole class liable to 
exile. If the Czar were wise, he would begin by almost abolish- 
ing the secret police; by recalling not merely hundreds, but 
thousands, from exile ; by suspending at one stroke the réyime 
of suspicion,—and so draining away the nourishment from this 
spirit of assassination. True, it is the prevalence of this 
shocking crime which is his only excuse for the innumerable 
arrests and banishments by which the higher classes 
are lashed into fury. But then every day shows 
that, instead of putting down this shocking crime by 
the régime of wholesale suspicion, he feeds and stimu- 
lates it by that very means. Repression has done its utmost, 
and its utmost has only fed the flame it was intended to 
smother. Let him try now the plan of starving the flame,— 
of depriving it of its natural fuel. He will find the experiment 
a hundred times as fruitful. Relax the repression abruptly, 
and in a way to strike the public imagination ; and even if these 
crimes are repeated, the habit of connivance at them will dis- 
appear. At all events, as the string has now been tightened 
till no human effort can increase its tension, and the only 
result has been evil,—common-sense suggests that the 
_— has failed, and that an opposite method should be 
ried, 


be vigilan 
comes for 





MR. CROSS’S WATER BILL. 


7 Government, with its mechanical majority, could, we 

suppose, pass anything ; but we doubt if, without the aid 
of this majority, Mr. Cross’s Water Bill can be carried. Its 
original idea is a sound one, and we give the Home Secretary 
every credit for his courage and his breadth of view; but he 
has gone too far in conciliation. It was wise to supersede all 
the Companies by a single concern. London wants better 
water, a more constant supply of it, and a lower charge for it, 
and the Eight disunited Companies now in possession of the 
monopoly neither could nor would give what the Metropolis 





required. They have done very good work in their time, but 
they naturally think of their Shareholders first of all, and 
will continue to do so. To fuse them all into one body, con- 
trolled by the Ratepayers and Parliament, was therefore indis- 
pensable ; and Mr. Cross in his proposed Bill has done this, His 
new Water Trust will be the sole Water Company of London. 
and though managed by paid chairmen will be dominated by re- 
presentative members, one of whom will be elected by each 
London borough. We do not, we admit, see why the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should not have been appointed the 
Water Trust, why London should be bothered with any more 
elections, or why Mr. Cross should expect good men to undergo 
the worry of a great election merely for the pleasure of sitting 
on a Water Board? We should much rather expect to see men 
sent up solely to bring down the water-charges, which are prepos- 
terously high, and are resented with a bitterness of which Mr. 
Cross has no idea; but we will let that point pass. The Home 
Department, however, has probably some reason, not explained 
in Mr. Cross’s speech, for passing a slight upon the Metropolitan 
Board, and at all events, the powers of the Water Trust might 
hereafter, when the organising work has been done, be trans- 
ferred to that body; while in the interim, the Trust can be 
censured, and advised, and controlled. But there is another 
and a more serious objection to the scheme. 

Mr. Cross started on his enterprise with a resolve, natural 
to a member of a Government unwilling to “ harass interests,” 
to acquire the property of the Water Companies by agreement. 
He would not, he said on Tuesday, expropriate their businesses, 
first, because he feared their resistance; secondly, because 
he distrusted arbitrators, who might involve the Trust in in- 
calculable payments; and thirdly, because he wanted to avoid 
the subsequent claims always made when expropriation Acts 
come into actual working. There is sense of a kind in those 
arguments, though they show that the State is growing a 
little weak in the face of the “Interests;’ but it is 
sense which requires to be controlled by this condition. 
—that the community suffer no excessive loss. We fear 
it is going to suffer one. Mr. Cross is a good man of 
business, but the astute and experienced gentlemen who con- 
trol the Water Supply know the market better than he does, 
and their demand, which to him seemed fair, turns out to have 
been an exorbitant one. They have asked for their Share- 
holders as much income in 34 per cent. Water Stock, 
guaranteed by the rates of the Metropolis, as they receive from 
their present shares, and Mr, Cross has agreed. The share- 
holders, who own eight millions in shares, are to obtain, first 
and last, £31,000,000 in Water Stock, paying 34 percent. The 
consequences of this enormous concession, which, in fact, takes 
no account of comparative security, were instantly visible in 
the price of shares, They rose and rose on the bare rumour, 
rose sharply when the rumour was verified, and till the 
Standard, a journal naturally and instinctively favour- 
able to Mr. Cross, published, on Friday, this extraordinary 
list :— 


1879. March, 1880. 

Lambeth Waterworks ........0.+ EP ccaaneeccsus 261 
Weat Middlesex .......cccccccccceece BOA Sas cdasaaeue 196 
MOE RARE inc aie cccncdesccsussccne ME Venzckeuvenns 239 
eG ncenc caccvexcansstnwsnaccavercuanss PiU Seeeeer ere . 336 
CRON viv cncxacscacenisccsaceuancs 7S . 242 
Grand FUNC... cssecassvaceenes SU nacsanadesne 136 
Southwark and Vanxhall ......... NOE caceeecaues 278 

PAVOHIIIE {cc vcancnecseviaces 142 241 


There has since been a severe fall in one or two of 
the companies, but the average effect of the measure 
has been to give every shareholder full value, and about 
£75 for each £100 of his shares over and above. Could 
there be better evidence that the bargain is too liberal? We 
are not, be it understood, of those who are hostile to liberality 
in these great bargains. It is quite fair that a man who, for 
State purposes, is deprived of the pleasure of owning anything 
should receive a moderate bonus in addition to full value, and 
when such an arrangement is to be settled voluntarily, the 
bonus is sure to be a good one; but £75 per cent. is a 
little too much. The shareholders would have been 
satisfied with £25 per cent. That difference is very im- 
portant, too, for if the Water Trust pays too much, it will 
have no margin for improvements, and as improvements are 
sure to be asked for, and indeed ordered, by those who elect 
the Trustees, that patient Issachar, the London ratepayer, will 
be taxed again. Besides his water-charges, already too high, 
he will have fourpence or sixpence in the pound to pay for 
better water and a constant supply, which, but for this 
blundering, he might have obtained for nothing. The 
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House of Commons may think that a matter of no import- 
ance, but Issachar is getting decidedly tired of these 
demands, and if he gets angry, there will, sooner or later, be 
a bad quarter of an hour for rent-receivers. Lodging costs 
£10 a year per room now, and if that is to increase, we shall 
have the Berlin or Paris tone of sentiment about landlords. 

It may be said that the price of the Shares isnot quite a fair 
test, as an excited market may be buying too dear; and if 
Water Stock were a foreign bond, we should admit the force 
of the objection. But Water Stock will be exactly the same as 
Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock, 
identical in rate of interest and in security, and the Stock Ex- 
change knows the value of that Stock to a penny. The dealers 
are quite certain not to be entirely wrong, though they may 
overrate a particular stock, and as they have sent up the whole 
Stock to such a high average profit, we may assume that the 
value they fix approaches the value the public is disposed to 
pay. If that is so, Mr. Cross has been extravagant, and his Bill 
ought not to pass, even if he threatens not to remain Home 
Secretary. He is a very good Home Secretary, the best, per- 
haps, we have had; but ten or twelve millions is a very long 
price for London to pay, for the advantage of retaining him. 





THE HARTMANN EXTRADITION CASE. 


HE French Government may be sincerely pitied for the 
misfortune of having a Nihilist as their guest. What- 
ever they do with him, they will find the result annoying. 
Sovereigns, at all events, may be forgiven if they fail to see the 
innocence of murder when they themselves are the objects of it ; 
and if the French Government refuse to give up Hartmann, it 
will not make their relations with the Czar, or, indeed, with 
foreign monarchs generally, any the pleasanter. On the other 
hand, habitual conspirators, and those who sympathise with 
them, decline to admit that, though an attack upon a system 
of government is a strictly political offence, an attack upon 
the ruler in whom that system is embodied is an ordinary 
crime. If, therefore, the French Government act upon this view, 
they will grievously offend the Extreme Left. In the position 
which the French Cabinet holds, it may reasonably dislike to 
incur either of these inconveniences. Though Russia may 
have motives of her own for not pushing matters to 
extremes, Germany may not be unwilling to take up her para- 
ble on the wickedness of a Power which allows its terri- 
‘tory to be a sanctuary for assassins. If M. de Freycinet, 
dreading this, elects to give Hartmann up, the votes 
which he has so painfully been inviting will probably be lost 
to him, and the Ministry will descend to that level of Parliamen- 
tary impotence which it permanently occupied under M. Wad- 
dington. The best hope that can be expressed on his behalf 
is that this equal conflict of interests will make it the easier 
for him to disregard both, and determine the question simply 
on its merits. 

There is no Treaty of Extradition between France and 
Russia, but the French Government have constantly declared 
that the surrender of criminals is a part of international cour- 
tesy. The duty is defined by treaties, not created by them. As, 
however, Treaties of Extradition are in force with several 
countries, the limits within which this duty is exercised are 
perfectly well known ; and the French Government cannot con- 
cede to Russia, with whom France has no treaty, what they 
have refused to concede to the Powers with whom France has 
made treaties. In this way, the exclusion of political offences 
from the list of crimes which justify extradition has become 
completely established. Consequently, the controversy about 
Hartmann, supposing his complicity in the attempt to destroy 
the Czar’s train to be established to the satisfaction of the French 
Law-Courts, narrows itself to this,—Is an attempt to murder 
a Sovereign a political crime? Is the motive to be held to 
excuse the act, or does the act infect the motive with its own 
guilt ? To this question only one answer can possibly be given. 
If we admit that murder ceases to be murder when the victim 
is a Sovereign, we make a crime against the State a less offence 
than the same crime committed against an individual. In 
other words, we offer direct encouragement, in the sense of 
immunity from punishment as soon as the frontier is crossed, 
to crimes which, in their consequences, may be infinitely more 
disastrous than any possible injury inflicted on a private 
person. Murder, whether of a subject or of a Sovereign, 


hurts the victim, and those who are dependent on him. But, 
in a large sense, those who are dependent on a Sovereign— 
of those, that is, who suffer more or less by the disturbance 
and uncertainty which a serious attempt at regicide spreads 


through the whole community—are infinitely more numerous, 
The French Government have recognised this distinction, in the 
extradition treaties they have concluded with various Powers 
the murder or attempted murder of the chief of a foreign 
State, or of any of his family, being expressly excluded 
from the category of political offences. As soon as we 
attempt to define the obligation in words, the impossibility of 
taking any other course than this becomes evident. To draw 
a distinction between the two kinds of murder which shall 
have the effect in every country, except the murderer’s own, 
of entirely exempting him from all penalties would be to de- 
clare that the murder of Sovereigns is not a crime at all. It 
would become merely a violation of a bye-law, ar act which is 
punishable under some local law, but not necessarily deserving 
of punishment in its own nature, or for its own sake. This 
would certainly not be a moral way of looking at the subject, 
and considering how mischievous political assassinations in- 
variably are, how they defile the best causes if they unfor- 
tunately come to be associated with them, and how in the long. 
run they are the most fatal obstacles to genuine political 
reforms, it would also be a highly inexpedient way of looking 
at it. Assassination and insurrection stand upon wholly 
different levels in this respect. Insurrection is an appeal to 
the nation to decide between two claimants to the supreme 
authority, and, under certain circumstances, .the interests of 
law and order may be intimately connected with the victory of 
the insurgents. The presumption, it is true, is usually against 
an insurrection, but it is a presumption which is capable 
of being disproved. The presumption against assassination 
is historically beyond dispute. No good cause has ever been 
helped by it. A good cause may occasionally have succeeded 
in spite of it, but in that case the forces which secured success 
would have been strong enough to win without assassination, 
It is of great importance, therefore, that civilised ¢éommunities 
should not draw distinctions in practice between political and 
other murders. A common element of crime is present in 
both of them, and it is impossible to ignore that common 
element without provoking evil consequences of a very grave 
kind. 

On the other hand, the popular sentiment does—at all 
events, when the crime is committed in a foreign country— 
tecognise a distinction dependent on the respective motives of 
the two acts. Though as regards consequences, the murder of 
a Sovereign may be worse than the murder of an individual, it 
is not so in the estimation of the murderers. The man who 
kills another for revenge or for gain is perfectly aware that he 
is doing wrong. The object which he has in view is an 
entirely selfish one. (In the few cases of which this may con- 
ceivably not be true—such as murders of masters by work- 
men, or of planters by slaves—the crime partakes of the nature 
of the murder of a Sovereign; the blow is directed against a 
system as well as against an individual.) The man who kills 
the Chief of the State may be fully persuaded that he is doing 
right. The object which he has in view may have no tinge 
of selfishness in it. He may honestly intend to benefit his 
fellow-countrymen, at the risk of his own life. Conse- 
quently, there will always be persons who will dis- 
like the extradition of political murderers, and who will 
argue that the goodness of their intentions in some 
way atones for the badness of the action. So far as the 
general principle of Extradition goes, no attention can be paid 
to these pleas in extenuation. There are many degrees of 
wickedness in the motives of ordinary murderers, but the law 
wisely declines to take this distinction into account. There 
is one point, however, in which this sentiment has a fair title 
to be considered. There is an unfortunate tendency on 
the part of despotic Governments to treat enormity of guilt 
as in some way tantamount to clearness of proof. A man who 
stands charged with attempting the murder of a Sove- 
reign will usually have been mixed up with the con- 
spiracies out of which this crime has sprung, even 
though he may not have been an accomplice in the par- 
ticular offence charged against him. There is some danger 
lest this general complicity should be confounded with par- 
ticular complicity, and a man against whom nothing has, 
strictly speaking, been proved, except the keeping of bad poli- 
tical company, may be condemned and punished for a greater 
offence which has not been proved against him. Supposing 
that Hartmann were sent back to Russia, and then tried and 
executed upon evidence which failed to satisfy the French 
public, many Frenchmen would feel indignant at an unjust 
condemnation in which they would seem to have been par- 





takers. It is only reasonable, therefore, that the French 
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Government should insist upon the production of con- 
clusive testimony to the truth of the charges brought against 
Hartmann. In the case of persons charged with ordinary 
murders, there is no fear that their own Government will deal 
with them more hardly than they deserve. In the case of 
persons charged with political murders, the security is much 


less complete. 








THE MENTAL INFLUENCE OF GREAT EVENTS. 
E wonder if there is any truth at all in the idea that great 
events tend to produce great men, that the effect of 
immense changes, striking catastrophes, vivid life generally in 
the world, is to raise the standard of thought in the communi- 
ties affected or conscious of what is passing, and, of course, 
greatly to elevate the few who stand above the average. That 
idea used to be considered a common-place, and we were 
told that the great men of the Reformation time were the 
natural product of an era in which the old ideas of cos- 
mogony were abandoned, and even “the sapphire vault 
rolled itself away,” and old creeds were flung into the cru- 
cible, and adventure discovered a new world; and that the 
great ones, warriors, poets, statesmen, of Elizaheth’s day were 
the resulting flowers of a time in which events like the Armada 
were but incidents. It is pleasant to believe such things, to 
think that great intellectual stir, with all its pains, has 
such a compensation as this, or that a grand war may evolve a 
grand generation of men; but we are not sure that the belief is 
well founded, rather conceive that the world often confuses stir- 
ring times with intellectual stir. The man who discovered 
America, though till he died he never knew it, but thought he 
had reached Asia by another route, was a great character, or 
he would not have triumphed. But did the discovery of 
America make anybody very big? The Spaniards, who did 
most of it, and at first profited most by it, were not large 
men; and Raleigh might have been as great as he was, 
though he had never dreamed of gold mines. Most of the 
figures which emerged during the French Revolutionary epoch 
were rather small, and the succeeding age did not develope 
any very especially lofty standard,—our own history, for ex- 
ample, under George IV. not being exceptionally noble. The 
grandly dramatic time of modern Italy, the years during which 
she secured her unity, did not produce either any grand figures 
or avery lofty people, the great men of Italy—Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, Ricasoli, D’Azeglio, and the rest—having been matured 
before the great events, not by them. ‘They were bred m a 
stifling atmosphere and amidst the pettiest details, in countries 
where a new*opera was hailed as an event, and an attempted 
assassination was an enormous incident. The American Civil 
War was for North America an immensely “ big thing.” None 
of us fairly realised how immense an affair it was, considered 
merely as a war; how completely it involved the future of a 
continent ; how definitely the opposing principles of privilege and 
equality, caste and humanity, fought out in that series of battles 
their quarrel to the death. It is difficult to exaggerate that 
event as an event, but we do not see that the four years of it 
produced specially great Americans, or raised the American 
average in any perceptible degree. General Grant is the 
biggest American still, and politics are as little marked by 
grandeur of aim as ever. Germans and Frenchmen are not 
greater after their cataclysm, though a great defeat, no doubt, 
sobered the whole French people; and in the vivid liveliness 
of to-day, when catastrophes are incidents, and wars yearly 
events, and we watch revolutions through spy-glasses, there 
are no very patent signs of elevation. We write always 
with the reserve that but little can ever be visible to one 
set of eyes, but we should say Germany had declined intel- 
lectually since 1865, that England had grown baser morally, 
and that France, though quieter, had become less French, 
had exhibited fewer of the special gifts of her peculiar 
genius. Strong men, or men of genius, find their careers 
im the times of great events; but they have usually grown 
in the little times, not the big, and have hated the little 
times very hard. Cavour was not trained by victory, but before 
victory ; and Bismarck cultivated both his powers and his &@g«s 
while diplomatist at the Russian and French Courts, and repre- 
sentative of Prussia at that intolerable Frankfort Diet, which con- 
sidered him a hero because he dared to smoke before the Austrian 
Ambassador, and so gave courage to the Bavarian, the Saxon, 
and the Badener to take out cigarettes. Is it not rather the 
truth that great events, when, after long preparation, they occur, 


sometimes release a few strong men from fetters—not always, 
for the American Civil War released nobody, unless it were 
Boss Tweed—who when released have thenceforward, for 
good or evil, the place and power of leaders; but do not 
produce such men, and exercise but very slight direct 
effect upon the body of the communities which witness 
or which share in them, and which either do not fully 
perceive them, or are bewildered and daunted by them as 
men are by mountains? The dramatist who passed life upon 
the stage, watching scenes and rehearsals of scenes, would not 
produce great work; nor is it in the midst of noise that musi- 
cians have learned most often to compose. It is in peace that 
men’s souls grow, not amid the rush of events which, if they 
lasted long, would possibly even lower the mental standard, just 
as the long-continued barbaric invasions are believed to have 
lowered the standard among the citizens of the Roman Empire. 

That is a bad illustration, because we know so little of theactual 
mental attitude of the true “ Romans” of the Barbarian period, 
who may have displayed more resource, more energy, and more 
self-devotion than historians give them credit for ; but let us take 
the question down to our own day. No illustration could be better 
than that of the American Civil War, which was not accom- 
panied or followed by any elevation in the national standard, or 
any production of great men ; and there is one even nearer home. 
We are all living now in what, if we thought about it as pos- 
terity will think, would appear a very wonderful fraction of 
time,—a bit of the Victorian Era, crammed with great events, 
as well as with incidents which, if not great, have a certain 
scenic grandeur of effect. The world was never more alive. 
There never was a time when the world was more conscious of 
stir, of great events happening and about to happen, of the 
birth of new and great things, of issues of the highest moment 
being almost hourly raised. Every nation is waiting for some- 
thing which it feels will not be small. All Europe, the only 
civilised portion of the Old World, is arming for war in such 
fashion that, five years hence, the young man who says 
he has not been a soldier will, in saying it, confess 
that he is either a cripple or a priest. The greatest 
in extent of European countries is shaken to its centre 
with revolutionary and anti-revolutionary passion, till such 
events as the destruction of its capital by fire, of its educated 
class by popular massacre, of its dynasty by explosions, are 
spoken of as we speak of possible and not very extraordinary 
occurrences. Europe stood listening on March 2nd to hear if St. 
Petersburg survived. In every country it is felt that a slight 
incident, such as the death of an old King or of a single states- 
man, might produce a cataclysm or consequences which would 
deflect the course of all future history. In all countries men 
are listening, as it were, for telegrams which may bring an- 
nouncements of events such as in other ages occupied years, 
and were the subjects of histories and poems. Even in our own 
land, where events are usually smaller, the fall of an entire 
system of polity, which reaches in its effects over the whole 
world, may be, and it is known may be, immediately at hand, 
while the whole community is struggling fiercely for and against 
radically opposed ideas. Events could hardly be upon a larger 
scale, while they affect and are watched by communities which 
should feel them thoroughly, for they are communities just now 
supposed to be greatly stirred with intellectual life, discussing 
all things, testing all things, inquiring first of all into all 
things, full of mental movement, and, as is supposed, of mental 
force and vigour. Certainly, they are full of curiosity and 
speculation, and a kind of persistent, though not very careful, 
watchfulness. It is an age, or a bit of an age, which historians 
will some day study and record as the French do their Revolution, 
till we can remember it almost hour by hour. And yet it would be 
difficult to show that these great events in this susceptible age 
are either breeding great men, or greatly elevating the national 
standard of any nation’s life. Where are the new great men ¥ 
Certainly they are not here, where the uation looks helplessly 
for guidance to two septuagenarians; or in Germany, where 
one man is so completely all in all that the nation has no brain 
but his, and would be distracted by his death; or in France, where 
each successive Ministry is declared inferior to the last, or in Italy, 
whence we have nothing but murmurings, with neither force 
nor purpose in them, and no sign either of strong men 
coming or of national elevation. The statesmen living among 
events are no keener or stronger, nor are the people any the more 
noble. We should say, indeed, that, except possibly in France, 





where defeat has done good work, there was a slight but per- 
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ceptible decline both in the morale and the mental power of 
the nations,—evidence, faint but distinct, of weariness and ex- 
haustion, as if atime of slumber, of reparation of forces, had 
become indispensable. We are too near and the space is too 
vast for any of us tosee clearly, but the body of evidence 
seems to tend that way; and certainly there is no proof of 
the wide-spread improvement which, if the old idea were 
correct, would be present or at hand. May it not be alto- 
gether incorrect, and the effect of a rush of great events, particu- 
larly if it lasts long, be rather to bewilder and weaken, than to 
strengthen and develope men? They feel unable to control such 
occurrences, to be pressed when required to understand them, 
to be hardly able even to keep up fully with their march. It is 
like striving to think in a theatre just when the lowered lights and 
the trembling music announce the approach of the dénouement, 
and reason suspends itself before an expectation which is as 
much of the flesh as of the mind. It is an old remark that 
wherever nature is over-liberal man cowers and becomes 
dwarfed, feeling his energy inadequate to secure the mastery ; 
and we suspect something of that apprehension or sense of 
fatigue is begotten when events are too large, too frequent, or 
too swift. The multitude either make themselves stolid in re- 
sistance to their influence, the power of refusing to see being 
endless, or assert that only one or two men can control them, 
and so, giving up their own duty, become from that retreat defi- 
nitely, though it may be temporarily, feebler. That is the case 
with all politicians in Germany, and with Tories in England, 
and we cannot but fear that it is the case with the majority in 
all countries. It has been a wonderful time, this last decade, 
but the men who have passed through it are as little wonderful 
as ever. 





THE PRAISE OF LITERARY ANARCHY. 

N a very entertaining, though somewhat farcical article of 
Mr. James Payn’s on “Sham Admiration in Literature,” 
contained in the new number of the Nineteenth Century, we 
hear all that is to be said, or at least all that occurred to Mr. 
Payn to say with the double object of amusing his readers and 
leading a rebellion against established literary authority, on 
the subject of the tyranny of conventional opinion on literary 
subjects. Nothing can be more humorous than his account of the 
way he encouraged a certain young lady, real or fabulous, of his 
acquaintance, not to be afraid of being herself. We quote the 
passage as a very amusing introduction to what we have to 
say, though the subject appears to us confused rather than 
illuminated by the parenthetical introduction of Mr. Payn’s 
hopes of a kiss. That is a touch of artless sincerity 
which, whatever may be its psychological value for students 
of Mr. Payn, does not tend even indirectly to elucidate 
Mr. Payn’s subject. If it is brought in to prepossess the reader 
in favour of a young lady of so much attractiveness, it is of the 
nature of a bribe to corrupt the judgment. If it merely illus- 
trates the light Bohemian heart of the writer, perhaps that 
light Bohemian heart is not altogether a guarantee for the fair 
appreciation of the value of a sound literary standard of taste :— 
“¢ Until Caldecott’s charming illustrations of it made me laugh so 
much,’ said a young lady to me the other day, ‘I confess—though I 
know it’s very stupid of me—I never saw much fun in John Gilpin.’ 
She evidently expected a reproof, and when I whispered in her ear, 
‘Nor I,’ her lovely features assumed a look of positive enfranchise- 
ment.—‘ But am I right ?? she inquired.—‘ You are certainly right, 
my dear young lady,’ said I, ‘not to pretend admiration where you 
don’t feel it ; us to liking John Gilpin, that isa matter of taste. It has, 
of course, simplicity to recommend it; but in my own case, though 
I’m fond of fun, it has never evoked a smile. It has always seemed 
to me like one of Mr. Joe Miller’s stories put into tedious verse. —I 
really almost thought (and hoped) that that young lady would have 
kissed me.—‘ Papa always says it isa free country,’ she exclaimed, 
‘but I never felt it to be the case before this moment.’—For years 
this beautiful and accomplished creature had locked this awful 
secret in her innocent breast,—that she didn’t see much fun 
in John Gilpin—‘ You have given me courage,’ she said, to 
confess something else. Mr. Caldecott has just been illustrating in 
the same charming manner Goldsmith’s Elegy on a Mad Dog, and 
—I’m very sorry—but I never laughed at that before, either. I have 
pretended to laugh, you know,’ she added, hastily and apologetically, 


‘hundreds of times.’—‘I don’t doubt it,’ I replied; ‘ this is not such 
a free country as your father supposes.’—‘ But am I right ?—‘I say 
nothing about “right,’’’ I answered, ‘except that everybody has a 


right to his own opinion. For my part, however, I think the Mad 
Dog better than John Gilpin only because it is shorter.’ Whether I 
was wrong or right in the matter is of no consequence, even to my- 
self ; the affection and gratitude of that young creature would more 
than repay me for a much greater mistake, if mistake it is. She 
protests that I have emancipated her from slavery. She has since 
talked to me about all sorts of authors, from Sir Philip Sidney to 








Washington Irving, in a way that would make some people’s blood 
run cold; but it has no such effect upon me,—quite the reverse, (Of 
Irving she naively remarks that his strokes of humour seem to her to 
owe much of their success to the rarity of their occurrence ; the flashes 
of fun are spread over pages cf dullness, which enhance them, just as a 
dark night is propitious to fireworks, or the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons, or a Court of Law, to a joke. She is often in error, no 
doubt, but how bright and wholesome such talk is, as compared with 
the platitudes and common-places which one hears on all sides in 
connection with literature !’” 

The drift—certainly of the whole paper, and we think even of 
this passage—goes far beyond the mere exposure of the once 
too common practice of expressing a conventional admiration 
which the speaker does not feel. That hypocritical habit, 
of course, every one who cares for literature at. all will 
desire to suppress. All sham admirations give a false em. 
phasis to real literary merits, if they do not, as they very 
generally do, breed an altogether false taste for accidents 
or even errors of expression, which are by chance com- 
bined with what is good and simple. Thus, to take an 
instance of which we are reminded in Mr. Payn’s article, 
the too common sham admirations of Shakespeare tend to 
the special worship of his small conceits instead of his grand 
imagination, so that we not unfrequently hear people who do 
not know what to admire in Shakespeare, though they do know 
that they ought to admire something in him, fixing on little 
artificial bits, very possibly not really due to Shakespeare 
at all, such as the line in which Prospero tells Miranda to lift 
up her eyes, more in the manner in which the euphuistic Sir 
Piercie Shafton, of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Monastery,” would 
have made a similar suggestion, than in the strong and simple 
language of a great poet,— 

“The fringéd curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou see’st yond’.’’ 

But it is one thing to wish to get rid of all sham admira- 
tions, and quite another to break down all standards as to what 
is really admirable, and abandon everybody to the simple and 
barbarous fashion of trusting to his own individual taste. 
Mr. Payn attacks the tyranny of literary conventions as if their 
only effect. were to prevent timid people and young people from 
thinking their own thoughts, and saying exactly what they 
think, about the chief landmarks of our literature. We believe 
this to be a most mistaken view of the case. We doubt much, 
in the first place, whether there be, at the present day, any 
large amount of habitual cowardice in literary opinion, of the 
kind which Mr. Payn imputes to his generation. Onthe whole, 
we believe there is much more disposition now-a-days to make 
light of great literary reputations, than to cower before the 
shadows of great names, to discover, for instance, that 
Shakespeare is very hard reading,—which is true, by the 
way,—that Sir Walter Scott was a very much over-rated 
man,—that a fellow can’t be expected to get through all 
that moonshine of Shelley’s,—that though bits of Tennyson 
are awfully jolly, he spoons too much, and is too priggish 
with his “ King Arthur,” for an ordinary mortal to go very 
far with him,—and that Wordsworth is a dreadful old bore, 
whose “ plain living and high thinking” are chiefly sky-blue 
milk-and-water. As tothe young lady who was afraid to depre- 
ciate John Gilpin and Goldsmith’s “ Elegy on a Mad Dog,” we 
have a strong disposition to believe her a dramatic invention of 
Mr. Payn’s. The present writer, at least, has never met 
with any one so humble, in the disguise of the flesh and 
blood of this generation. Nor has Dr. Johnson’s “ Ram- 
bler’” ever been mentioned in the ears of the present de- 
ponent, except when it has been plainly denounced as wholly 
unreadable by civilised man. In a word, we doubt, as a 
fact, whether literary authority imposes much on anybody now, 
—even so much as it ought. And we stoutly maintain that it 
ought to have a very considerable influence on opinion,—a good 
deal more than we believe it has,—unless we are to lose ali the 
educating power of a true literary tradition, and to bring our 
children up to form their own tastes in literature de novo, as if 
they were savages, without the help of any accumulated body of 
evidence as to what literature has arrived at, and what it has 
effected. You might, indeed, almost as well encourage perfect free- 
dom of opinion on matters of science,—encourage young people 
to say, like alad the present writer once knew, that Euclid stated 
his views too dogmatically, and that for himself, he felt free to 
doubt whether the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle 
were so uniformly equal as it suited Euclid to give out,—as 
encourage “ one or two boys in a corner” to depose from their 
seats the great masters of literature, and discover that the 
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human race had been finding mares’-nests, when it made so 


f them. ee meadas 
ge ga is that authority in literature, judiciously re- 


vised from age to age, can do a great deal besides what it 
may unfortunately accomplish in the way of setting the fashion 
of sham admiration, which is, of course, a pure mischief. It can 
certainly tell those who are willing to learn, what they ought 
to find, if they have the kind of capacity to find it. Moreover, 
we entirely deny that this function of authority need have any 
effect in producing professions of literary opinion to which 
there is nothing of individual experience to correspond. No- 
body scruples to say, with regard to a scientific statement, that 
by all accounts such _and such a fact ia well established, 
but that he himself is incompetent to judge the matter, 
from want either of knowledge, or of time to give it special 
examination. Nor is there any reason in the world why 
young people should not be habituated to say how far they 
really find it possible to enter into what they are told are the 
great points of a great writer, and how far they have failed to 
do so, whether from want of special chords of feeling, if that be 
the true explanation, or from sincere belief that the praise 
awarded by the past was more or less mistaken, and due to 
some falsetto vein of feeling in that past, if that be the sincere 
conviction of the student after a real study of his subject. 
Now, take one or two of the cases mentioned by Mr. Payn as 
examples of the tyranny of literary convention. In regard to 
“John Gilpin” and Goldsmith’s “ Elegy on a Mad Dog,’ no 
reasonable literary man ever held up either of these works as 
monuments of enduring fame. All that can be said of either 
is, that it is really good nonsense of the childlike kind. 
A man who can recollect what it was to be a child, who 
can still read the old fairy-stories with delight, and recall the 
vast pleasure of simple, grotesque contrasts, will enjoy them 
still. Indeed, no man can realise the grim Evangelicism of 
Olney, without feeling something more than this old, childlike 
delight in the reading of “John Gilpin,”—something of that 
sense of satisfaction in the extravagance of a string of ludicrous 
mishaps, which Cowper himself must have felt when he escaped 
from the iron controversies about grace and works, into the 
childlike merriment of that series of misadventures. Mr. 
Payn’s remark that “John Gilpin” is like versified “Joe Miller” 
is really not worthy of him. Nothing could be less like. Joe 
Millers, as far as we know them, have nothing childlike in 
them. He might as well compare the laughter caused by the 
after-dinner facetie of a regular diner-out, with the laughter 
of a merry child. And as regards Goldsmith’s “ Elegy,” 
there is a touch of humour above mere childlike fun in the 
verse,— 
“This dog and man at first were friends, 
But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man.” 
Still, no one would find much fault with the man or woman who 
honestly avowed that neither “ John Gilpin” nor the “Elegy on a 
Mad Dog” filled them with the laughter of the heart. But take the 
case of Miss Austen. Mr. Payn holds up to admiration the 
courage of Miss Bronté’s remark about Jane Austen’s novels : 
—“T know it’s very wrong, but the fact is I can’t read them. 
They have not got story enough in them to engage my atten- 
tion. I don’t want my blood curdled, but I like it stirred. She 
strikes me as milk-and-watery, and to my taste, as dull.” Now, 
we don’t see the courage—especially in a character so ener- 
getic and original as Miss Bronté’s—of any confession whatever 
of inability to enter into other kinds of literary genius. Genius 
of any one kind almost always involves very distinct limits in 
other directions, and almost always gives the courage to con- 
fess those limits. But that does not make any difference in 
the fact that this imperious craving for a story, this desire to 
have the blood “stirred,” if not curdled, by fiction, betrays 
a certain puerility of literary feeling; and that when it goes 
so far as to render any clever person insensible to the 
extraordinary humour and literary piquancy of such a 
writer as Miss Austen, it really does limit their horizon 
to a very unfortunate extent. Such limits may well 
be expected in persons of what Miss Austen somewhere 
calls “strong, natural, sterling insignificance ;” but they 
disappoint one in Miss Bronté and in Mr. Payn. One 
passes it over in people remarkable, to use another of Miss 
Austen’s admirable expressions, “for want of sense, either 
natural or improved,” but it always shocks one when a 
man or woman of real imagination confesses to feeling 





no delight in those most wonderful and perfect of all 
miniature pictures. Miss Bronté was quite right in con- 
fessing that she could not enjoy them, just as a man whom 
music bores, is quite right in confessing that music bores 
him. But Miss Bronté was also quite right in indicating 
that she knew the defect was in herself, and not in Miss 
Austen. What any sound tradition of literary authority 
ought to be able to announce to the student is not, of course, 
that in any great work of the masters of literature any indi- 
vidual taste will find full satisfaction, but that those who do enjoy 
the highest delineations of special aspects of human feeling or 
human character, will find them in particular works. It is quite 
true that the taste for adventure renders the mild, slow, irony of 
English county-life intolerable to particular temperaments. 
But for those who can really enjoy seeing the very essence of 
it delineated with the fullest appreciation of its extreme 
pettiness of soul—of seeing the conceited, or clever, or prosy 
curates, the regimental or fashionable “beaux,” as Miss Steele 
calls them in “ Sense and Sensibility,” the stiff, proud, magnates 
the frigid and insipid or vulgar and gossipy dowagers, as they 
were really found in the county-towns of those days, and seeing 
all these etched in with the keen sarcasm of an accomplished 
artist, will be taught by the literary tradition of our own best 
authors what they may expect to find in Miss Austen. For 
ourselves, we believe that to revise and refine the literary 
tradition of ages, not to undermine and make light of it, except 
when, as in some cases, it is the tradition of inadequate vivacity 
or small insight, is the true way of helping the young to think 
for themselves. Tell them to begin the world of literature de 
novo, and they will lose twenty years of knowledge and 
enjoyment, before they begin to learn what to expect. 





“AS YOU LIKE IT,’ AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 
HE managers of the Theatre in Westminster have shown a 
worthy desire to do good work. They have been honour- 
ably distinguished by a steady discouragement of the art of 
adaptation, at once the backbone and the bane of our most 
fashionable theatres, where “the play” is secondary to the 
decorations before and behind the curtain, and honest breadth 
of acting sacrificed to the subtleties of modern stage-manage- 
ment, which demands smallness of everything but the furni- 
ture; and claiming to have done many mysterious things for 
“art,” identifies it apparently with the art of the upholsterer. 
The Imperial Theatre, now avowedly dedicated to afternoon per- 
formances, which will be a great attraction to a large class, has 
produced good English plays, old and new, but has made its 
chief name by the former. And now, after preluding with 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, the management has sunk a new 
shaft in the unexhausted mine of Shakespeare. The first per- 
formance of the series, if we may hope for one, seems to us of sin- 
gular promise and charm, and well deserving of record; as much 
so in its way as Mr. Irving’s scholarly and artistic work on other 
lines of the same road. As You Like It, at the Imperial, is 
a worthy pendant to The Merchant of Venice, at the 
Lyceum ; though we hope that its success may not hinder Mr. 
Irving from some day giving us what should, from him, be a 
dramatic revelation,—his reading of the strange and, as we 
cannot help thinking, yet unread character of the arch-humbug 
Jaques. 

If Hamlet is of all the plays of Shakespeare the most 
human, and therefore the most eternally attractive; if King 
Lear is the most colossal, Othello the most dramatic, 
Romeo and Juliet the most passionate, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, perhaps, the most poetical, As You Like It is, to 
our mind, the most fairylike; more so than the play last 
named, for Bottom and his fellows are of the most realistic type 
of humanity; while in As You Like Jt there is not a character 
but lives, and moves, and has its beg in the very atmo- 
sphere of fairyland. The Banished Duke without a patro- 
nymic, the fantastic princess playing at a boy, the passionate 
boy-lover joining in the game, and the quaint courtier 
in motley, jingling his bells through the fairy forest, 
which echoes to the sweet strains of the foresters in 
the mid-day heat,—all these are indeed “such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” the very creations of a poet musing on 
a Madame d’Aulnoy. What pleases us most in the presenta- 
tion of the play at the Imperial is that this fairy-strain, with its 
dying fall, is, perhaps for the first time, so carefully sustained, 
with but one or two jarring notes, inevitable save in perfection, 
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audible here and there in the minor key. The first act is played 
as a prelude at the court, and from that moment the constant 
and tiresome changes of scene are artistically avoided, and the 
tale is told in but two dreamy landscapes, which struck us, the 
first especially, as of a high order of stage-painting. Monotony 
is avoided by some ingenious varying of the effects of light, and 
no scene of importance is missing except that in which Oliver is 
“turned out-of-doors,” the omission of which leaves his pre- 
sence in the forest unaccounted for. This oversight might, no 
doubt, be remedied. The dresses are happily married to the 
scenery. They, too, are tastefully designed in true fairy-fashion, 
and do great credit to Mr. Forbes Robertson, a young and 
rising artist in a double sense. As an actor, he achieved a 
marked success last summer in an original leading character, 
which should have gained him a secure position. Un- 
luckily, in the curious absence of system which is one of 
our chief dramatic difficulties, he has since then been given 
nothing to do much worth the doing. As a painter, Mr. Robert- 
son has pleased many, if not all, by a striking portrait of Phelps 
as Cardinal Wolsey, recently added to the interesting gallery 
of the Garrick Club; and is now looking for laurels in a new 
place, where he seems likely to find them. The dresses of the 
new As You Like It are very harmonious in form and 
colour, and in the case of Rosalind’s boy-dress especially note- 
worthy. The disappearance of the terrible ballet-costume, the 
infinitesimal waist, silk tights, and little boots with French 
heels, with which our modern Rosalinds have been wont to en- 
counter the mud of the Forest of Arden, will be much honoured 
in the breach. With her hat slung at her back, the broad belt 
round her well-dissembled waist, and the stout gaiters which 
seem made for work, Miss Litton looks every inch a boy, and, 
what is more, acts it. What the Times, with the curious felicity 
for saying the wrong thing which, not in dramatic matters 
only, seems recently to have distinguished it, meant by sug- 
gesting that the dresses were “overdone,” only the Times 
knows. But, indeed, all its remarks upon the play were oddly 
inadequate and out of place. 


We have left the acting to the last, like many a modern 
manager of the South Kensington school. But we are bound 
to say that Miss Litton has not. Without giving prominence 
to any one, even to herself—and it is not of many Rosalinds 
we could say the same—she has been careful to secure so good 
a cast all round, that we thankfully wavered in our belief that 
the delivery of blank-verse is a lost art. The blank-verse was 
throughout spoken very well indeed. Mr. Vezin, of course, 
speaks it well, though we think he might have seen in the char- 
acter of Jaques more of the sham which so clearly belongs 
to,it. Some of the marked power of humour which he has 
more than once shown—for instance, as the attaché in the 
Danichef, and in the old curiosity-hunter in Byron’s comedy 
of Married in Haste—might have been well imported here. 
But Mr. Vezin spoke well, and like a well-graced actor; and 
ignored, as he always does, the poses at his audience known to 
the Stage as “ points,” which being interpreted mean, “ Here 
applaud.” By our Jaques stands our young Orlando, very 
frankly the best we have ever seen, or wish to see. If Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew has not the thews and sinews which our 
imagination was wont to connect with the youth who over- 
threw the “bony prizer,” ali we can say is that he has corrected 
our imagination. His is the truer Orlando. Slight and small, 
but lissom. and manly, he conveyed from the first, in his 
wrestling with Charles, the idea of skill and courage too strong 
for force. And in the forest he was the fairy-prince of our 
dreams, alike in face and voice, in manver and action. The 
good-natured banter of his mock love-making with the boy 
Ganymede was as true as new, and obviously the result of 
thoughtful study between himself and Miss Litton, whose 
Rosalind matched him well. Both were easy and quiet, and 
gave the pleasant sense of repose which study and practice only 
give the actor the power to convey. The Times called Mr. 
Bellew restless, which is just what his Orlando is not. Restless- 
ness used to be his fault, but he has taken it resolutely and success- 
fully in hand, and it is, therefore, the last fault that should be 
found with him. Whatever may be the pleasure of finding 
fault, we have no word of depreciation for Mr. Bellew’s 
Orlando, and gladly welcome a new poetic actor whose name is 
worthily associated, through his father, with some of our best 
memories of Fechter. We have no space to run through the cast 
further, but must make acknowledgment of the pleasure given 
by Mr. Gerard Coventry’s rendering of the ditties in which Arne 








caught the spirit of the dream so well. His pure and trained 
tenor, and the unaffected manliness of his bearing, made his 
Amiens a pleasant thing to hear and see. 

We reserve our last word for our Rosalind, excusing by want 
of space our neglect of others. That, too, must be our excuse 


- for giving no detailed criticism on a performance which deserves 


it, which we might better give on further hearing. Miss Litton 
is an artist whose chief fault has been a rare one, mistrust of 
herself; and we hope her genuine success in her first Shake. 
spearean part will help to cure her. The text of her reading ig 
a good one, the Princess and the boy, always dignified in her 
brightness, never vulgar in her banter, treading fearlessly on 
ground which is only dangerous when the spiritual nature of 
the conception is misunderstood. By this means, all possible 
offence is avoided in the mock love-scenes, which on her side are 
a heart’s reality. There is, to our minds, no touch of tenderness 
wanting, where the situation allows it. Like Mr. Vezin, she 
plays for the scene. “Dear me!” said an old actress behind 
us, “she misses all the points!” with which high commenda- 
tion we leave her, lingering with her Orlando upon our minds, 
as the two should, the central figures and moving spirits of the 
wonderful pastoral. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
AUSTRIA AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In your issue of February 21st, I observe that you 
share what appears to be an antipathy common to the Liberal 
party towards Austria and Germany, and more especially 
towards Austria, as possible allies and friends of this country. 
It has always seemed to me that there is very little real 
ground for this feeling, and there is certainly, in my opinion, 
no excuse for the very strong and sweeping strictures which Mr. 
Gladstone has been the foremost to pronounce upon the dual 
Empire, and which you, in company with other equally sound 
Liberals, have felt yourselves compelled to endorse. 

It is, of course, impossible to protest too strongly against 
any schemes of formal alliance with Austria, Germany, or any 
other Power, during a time of peace, and when, as you very 
justly say, pledging ourselves to one nation has very much the 
appearance of throwing down a challenge to another. But this 
need not prevent us recognising the fact that history and 
common-sense alike do point to a community of interest between 
England and Germany, and in a less degree, between England 
and Austria, which it is impossible to ignore or to forget. To 
Germany we are united by the strong ties of a common race 
and a common religion, ties which have proved so strong, that 
I believe the history of the last three centuries, with its endless 
complications, does not afford a single instance of Prussian 
troops actually opposed in the field to those of this country. 
One other point of the greatest importance must not be for- 
gotten with regard to the advantages accompanying the good- 
will of Germany, and that is, that with the exeeption of England, 
no country is so widely and intimately connected with the 
United States, or would be more sure of securing that immensely 
important factor in any man, the sympathy of the American 
people. 

With regard to Austria, the reasons which should make us 
anxious to be on good terms with her are, perhaps, of a more 
negative character than those referred to above in the case of 
Germany, but they are, nevertheless, very strong reasons indeed. 
It seems fashionable to talk in the same strain of the danger 
which would arise for this country, if either Russia or Austria 
were to occupy Constantinople. But the merest glance at the 
true conditions of the case will show how vastly different 10 
importance for us would be the two eventualities referred to. 
Austria has no Asiatic frontier, has no northern coast-line, and 
has no port on the Pacific. Russia has all these. Austria 1s 
already upon the Mediterranean; Russia, until she acquires 
Constantinople, is practically excluded from it. Add to this 
that before very long Constantinople must inevitably change 
hands, and it becomes a question into whose hands it could fall 
with the most benefit to its inhabitants, and the least detriment 
to ourselves. 

I by no means wish to express an opinion to the effect that 
there is no other solution of the matter than an occupation by 
either Austria or Russia, but all I contend is that many worse 
solutions might be found than the former, and that a great deal 
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| the abuse lavished on the Austro-Hungarian Empire is as 
ye 4 . itis unwise. Many people appear to forget, what is 
ps less the fact, that no common denomination can be 
pe for that large portion of the population of Europe lying 
between the Baltic and Aigean, draw the lines of division as 
ou will. Bearing this in mind, I maintain that Austria has, 
pore all, performed the well-nigh impossible task of producing 
some sort of union, and introducing a large measure of good 
government, amoug 80 varied a population. 
" Solve the Eastern Question as you will, the result must, in 
some shape or another, be a confederation of races, united by 
gome central authority. Given the present materials, is it cer- 
tain that a better centre than the House of Hapsburg is likely 
to be forthcoming? Mr. Gladstone speaks with almost scorn- 
ful bitterness of the “only Austria known to history and 
tradition ;’? and Mr. Gladstone only too faithfully echoes the 
popular judgment, which still knows of no Austria but that of 
1866, or even of 1848. How unjust and how misleading is such 
a judgment, any one who is acquainted with the history of 
Austria-Hungary during the reign of the present Emperor will 
acknowledge. I say without hesitation that in no country in 
Europe has the advance in the last twenty years towards a 
just and liberal form of government been so rapid and consist- 
ent as in Austria-Hungary. It is true that there was much 
lost ground to make up, it is true that much remains 
still to be done, but much, very much, has been accom- 
plished. Both in Vienna and Pesth, parliamentary govern- 
ment is practised with an approach to freedom and a 
genuine popularity that offer a marked contrast to the 
procedure of kindred institutions in other European capi- 
tals. Beset with difficulties, crushed by defeat, and still 
surrounded by armed excmies, no Power has sought more 
strenuously, and, on the whole, with greater success, than 
Austria, to relax the strain of its excessive armaments. A 
Polish garrison in Cracow, and a score of Polish Deputies at 
Vienna, testify to the liberality with which she can afford to 
treat those who were once her foes. 

It is easy enough to rail at Austria, and to some it may be a 
congenial occupation to dwell upon the errors of her past. But 
anybody, who, not forgetting the tremendous difficulties under 
which she labours, takes the trouble to acquaint himself with 
Austria as she really is at the present time, will, I am convinced, 
come to the conclusion that not only do natural circumstances 
point her out as an ally and friend of this country, but that she 
is at least as fit to help on the cause of civilisation in the East 
as any other Power that is likely to have any share in the work. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. O. A.-F. 


(We have never expressed any jealousy of the advance of 
Austrian power in the East of Europe, so far as that advance 
of power is consistent with the development of self-government. 
But the new proposals for placing Austria at Constantinople 
are proposals for superseding forms of national self-govern- 
ment which are really in existence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A PROPOSAL FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—During the last twenty years it has been my duty to 
listen to a good part of the debates in the House of Commons, 
and Iam convinced that the main reason why the House is 
unable to get through its work is the length of the speeches. 
People who merely read the Parliamentary reports in the news- 
papers cannot possibly know how seriously the effusiveness of 
Members obstructs business; for the newspapers of late, the 
Times included, have taken to cutting down the reports of all 
speeches, unless they are of first-rate importance. 

During the last Session I most carefully watched every debate, 
and with two, or at most three exceptions, I heard no speech 
which would not actually have been improved, if it had been 
compressed into half-an-hour. One Member said the same 
thing five times over, in almost the same words. I venture, 
therefore, to suggest that the present difficulty would be most 
effectually overcome by a time-limit, which should be subject 
to certain exceptions. An hour might be given to the mover 
and seconder of a motion, or to the Member introducing a Bill; 
but on no other occasion should anybody be allowed to exceed 
half-an-hour. The subsidiary advantages of a Standing Order 
of this kind would be these :— 

1. It would be aimed at no one set of Members, but include 
all alike. 


2. It would be self-acting, and would not place unusual 
powers in the hands of the Speaker. 

3. It would improve the House-of-Commons style of oratory, 
which is at present the most roundabout, artificial, and 
wearisome of any style, parochial, municipal, or legislative, 
to be found under the sun. Members, having only a brief oppor- 
tunity for display, would be anxious to use it in order to set forth 
what was specially their own, and not for the purpose of going 
over ground which had been travelled a dozen times before. 

4. It would revive the public interest in the House. The 
country is getting weary of the House, and altogether sceptical 
of the value of what goes on there. Ordinary persons sicken 
and feel faint at the sight of the enormous mass of printed Par- 
liamentary matter which the newspapers present to them in the 
morning, and an indifference to the proceedings of the House 
and political questions generally is begotten, which is a bad 
sign, and may ultimately lead to mischief.—I am, Sir, &c. 

W. Hate Wuitt. 





THE GOSTINOI-DVOR AT MOSCOW. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—Mr. Weller once observed that shuttlecock is a very 
good game, when you have not got two lawyers for battledores. 
It is much the same, I fancy, in the case of a correspondent in 
the hands of the editor of a newspaper. Nevertheless, I must 
appeal to your candour to acknowledge yourself wrong in the 
matter of Gostinoi-Dvor and its etymology. Allow me, then, to 
repeat again that there is a Gostinoi-Dvor in Moscow, as well 
as in St. Petersburg, and in every large Russian town. 

The Russian word “ gost,” “a stranger,” though evidently 
akin to the German “ gast,” and our “guest,” is not, as you 
say, derived from the German, but is an original Sclavonic 
word, in common use ages before Russia had any intercourse 
with Germans or Germany. In the writings of the ancient 
chroniclers, it is habitually used to express an ambassador, or 
any of his suite. The Russian “ gost” and the German “ gast”’ 
are both derived from the Sanscrit verb “ gast,’’ “ to eat.” 

It is remarkable that when Germans were first seen in Russia, 
they were not called “Gosti” (plural of “ gost”), but “Nemtzi” 
(plural of “‘nemetz”), that is, “ mutes,’ people who could not 
speak Russian; and Germans are still so called, in vulgar 
Russian.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, March 3rd. 

[The points in dispute between Mr. Whishaw and ourselves are 
two :—First, whether a Russian would use “ Gostinoi-Dvor ” as 
the generic native word for “ bazaar;” and secondly, whether the 
Moscow bazaar is called Gostinoi-Dvor, pur et simple. We are 
not converted to Mr. Whishaw’s etymology of Gostinoi-Dvor. 
What proof can Mr. Whishaw give that “ gost ” is “an original 
Slavonic word, in common use long before Russia had any inter- 
course with Germans or Germany?” Down to the middle of 
the twelfth century the maritime regions of Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania were inhabited and ruled by Slavs, and trading 
intercourse between the two races runs back to a date long 
anterior to that. The oldest of the Russian chronicles, 
on the other hand, is not earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury. Our own impression is, that the Gostinoi-Dvor, or 
Strangers’ Market, dates from the Hanseatic League. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the League established four 
great factories, in London, Bruges, Novgorod, and Bergen. Does 
Mr. Whishaw know of any Gostinoi-Dvor in Russia before that 
date ? If Gostinoi-Dvor were the native Russian word for bazaar, 
how does Mr. Whishaw explain the fact that the greatest of 
Russian bazaars, that of Nishni-Novgorod, is not called Gos- 
tinoi-Dvor? How does he explain the fact we mentioned last 
week,—namely, that even in St. Petersburg the Gostinoi-Dvor 
is only one of several bazaars P—Ep. Spectator.) 


ALEXANDER WHISHAW. 








POETRY. 


scant, 
AN OLD BOAT. 


I passED a boat to-day on the shore, 

That will be launched on the sea no more. 
Worn and battered,—the straight keel bent, 
The side, like a ruined rampart, rent ; 


Left alone, with no covering, 
For who would steal such a useless thing ? 
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It was shapely once, when the shipwright’s hand 
Had laid each plank as the master planned ; 
And it danced for joy on the curling wave, 
When first the sea’s broad breast it clave ; 

And it felt the pulse of the well-timed stroke, 
That rang on the thole-pin of tuneful oak. 

Oft it has carried home the spoil 

Of fishers, tired with night-long toil ; 

And often, in summer days, it knew 

The laugh of a pleasure-seeking crew ; 

Or launched by night on the blinding waves, 

It has rescued a life from the sea’s dark graves. 
It is useless now, as it lies on the beach, 
Drawn high beyond the billow’s reach ; 
And none of all it has served in stress 
Remember it now, in its loneliness. 


F. W. B. 








ART. 


a eee 
THE PALACE OF ART, 


‘J built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell ; 
I said, ‘O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear Soul, for all is well! ”’ 

I somMETIMES go into houses where my first thought is, “ How 
beautiful is this place! how happy must they be who can always 
live with such pretty things before their daily eyes.” The paper 
is, let us say, a dark golden brown; the wood-work, blue-grey. 
Persian rugs cover the floor ; Doulton tiles surround the mantel- 
piece; quaint sofas and carved chairs fill the room, save where 
space has been made for a tiny Chippendale table, or a Sheraton 
sideboard; the ceiling is a picture, with its delicately-involved 
design of faintest yellow; curious old stuffs lie about on couch 
and table, and black oak parquetry shines here and there upon 
the floor; lamps, coal-scuttles, door-handles, window-poles, 
everything is delicately ornamented and gracefully formed; 
and in the midst thereof I sit, waiting in somewhat awed 
admiration for the advent of the host. He comes, somewhat un- 
tidy as to his hair and beard, in deep-red morocco slippers and 
black velvet coat, his manner eager, his eyes a little vacant 
and restless, as if he were still questioning the oracles, and 
the response were ambiguous. I talk to him, expressing an 
honest admiration for his beautiful room, his exquisite 
taste. “This sofa now—what a perfect shade of green!” 
“ Yes, yes,” he will say, quickly ; “so-and-so was a long time 
getting it made for me, and it is not a bad substitute for the 
real thing.”’ “The real thing!” murmur I, in placid astonish- 
ment; “is it not, then, a sofa at all?” My host gazes at me 
with perfectly unconcealed contempt, which fades almost directly 
into the resignation of a man accustomed to bear such 
ignorance. ‘ You do not care for these things,” he says, politely 
enough; “let us talk of something else.” “By no means. 
Enlighten me. Pray what is there sham about this sofa, 
which merely seems to me an ordinary one, except for its 
very beautifully coloured stuff P” “Itis a copy,” hesays, solemnly, 
**a copy of perhaps the earliest piece of First Empire work 
known to be in existence. It is absolutely accurate, but the 
spirit of the old work, the ‘ morbidezza of its chiaroscuro,’ has, alas! 
been lost for ever.” Silence after this last sentence. I feel as 
if in the immediate vicinity of a lively volcano; but the 
thought occurs to me, if this man really believes what he says, 
he must be mad. If he can use such terms of a sofa, how 
will he express his admiration of a picture or a statue ? 

We go through the house; we examine Persian plates and 
Indian carvings, Italian faience and German wood engravings, 
and gradually I begin to understand my friend; for with every 
fresh object to which he directs my attention, he says, with a 
certain melancholy satisfaction, “It is old, very old! We 
can do nothing like it now!” and then relapses, with ap- 
parent gladness over our modern incapacity. I look round 
the house with a new interest, and find that everything 
in it is as sham as the sofa,—everything, that is to say, 
pretends to be something that it is not, or to do something 
of which it is transparently incapable. The hanging lamps 


could not be lighted, the tiled fire-place holds scarcely any 
coals, the 


extraction of fuel from the coal-box is as 





difficult as a mathematical problem, the tables cannot, 
be used to put. anything on, as they are too full already,. 
the beautiful bits of stuff on the chairs are too good to sit 
upon, and so on throughout. One kicks up the loose rugs, 
and stumbles on the oak parquetry, the dim light is insufficient 
for reading or writing, nor is there a book nor a pen and ink to 
be seen; and then I look at the host, and a hatred comes over 
me of the whole business, for to use an expressive slang 
term, the host is the greatest fraud of all; he is neither true 
artist nor true man, but a sort of zsthetic hybrid, able to work 
himself into a phrenzy of irrational admiration about any- 
thing which is sufficiently old, obscure, or grotesque. An 
unholy desire seizes me to make a row, after all this gasp- 
ing and guggling about Cinquecento and Greek coins, and 
the “ philosophy of line” and the spirit of beauty. I want to 
take hold of my little friend in the red-morocco slippers, and 
give him a good shake, and make him do his hair like other- 
men. I should like to let a little fresh air into that house 
of his, metaphorically as well as literally, and make him gee 
the futile absurdities of which he and others of his set are 
guilty. And the lecture would take something of this form :— 
“My very good friend, do you know that you are making your- 
self supremely ridiculous, instead of very admirable? Are you 
aware that all this panting after and striving to realise an 
incongruous past, and despising of all productions of the 
present, save such as imitate that past, is both im. 
possible and unworthy? Do you really think that the 
world is to be improved, or, indeed, that it could get on at all,. 
if every one were to do as you are doing, and shut themselves 
in a sort of esthetic convent, with dead men’s bones for 
their only companions? And even if you are, as I know 
some of you are, supremely indifferent as to whether 
the world gets on or not, if you think it would be a 
good thing if we could go back to the old days of Dante 
and Giotto, or further still, to those of Pericles and Aspasia,. 
—if you would rather the world were to retrogress than 
progress; yet, as that is an impossibility, don’t you think 
you had better make the most of what you’ve got? And, 
perhaps, if you camc to examine the matter, you might find that 
things are not so very hopeless with us, after all. At all events, 
the sun shines and the birds sing, much in the same manner 
as in medieval Italy or ancient Greece, and if you will 
read the daily papers (which I know you never have done 
yet), you will find that even heroism, of a dogged, un- 
romantic kind, is not yet quite dead amongst us. And if 
this be so,—if the beauty of Nature is still the same, and 
the beauty of man, which is noble feeling and worthy doing,. 
little altered from what it was of old,—don’t you think it is very 
probable that Art, which sprang from the need of utterance of 
such beauty, may still so spring, if only you, and those like you,. 
do not choke its growth, with your predetermined rejections? 

“The art of a tea-cup and a coal-scuttle, my friend, does not 
depend upon its age, or the quaintness of its form, but upon its 
being well fitted to perform its office, and being decorated in sub- 
jection to that office. And in this respect, think for a moment of 
your house, for at present your house is, like yourself, a mon-- 
strous anomaly. The firstand chief requisite of a house is that it 
should be a place to live in,—perhaps, I might also add, a 
place to die in. Now, life cannot be passed in twilight con- 
templation of artistic objects belonging to another age. To be 
life at all, there must come into it some energy of production,. 
some interest in the affairs of others; but what energy could 
exist here, what work be done in these rooms of yours? Are 
you going to teach your children to creep in and out in this 
coloured silence, and murmur under their breath of Leonardo 
and Donatello? And if you do, what do you expect to make 
of them, but prigs and milksops, such even as you have made: 
of yourself P” 

Lastly, I would say to my unfortunate friend, if he still 
remained within hearing, “Do not flatter yourself that you are 
going the right way to work to make yourself a great artist, or 
even to gain any real knowledge of Art. If there is any one fact 
in the history of Art more noticeable than another, it is that 
the greatest artists have uniformly been men who lived simple,. 
kindly lives, generally as plain citizens. Their best work 
has been done in the open air, in sympathy with their surround- 
ings, rather than in selfish isolation and morbid exclusiveness.. 
You talk very finely, my dear Sir, about Art being an inspira- 
tion and a noble dream and a mysterious energy, and all the 
rest of the feeble cackle of your set, and in one sense you are 
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ht, But the inspiration and the dream are not those that 
peal the night, but are rather derived from the cultivation of 
habitual sympathy, and a noble interpretation of common-place 
things, which latter may be an illusion ; but. even if it be, it is 
‘of use, for it tends to realise in Nature the thing that it depicts 
in Art; and, like N elson’s signal to the fleet, it rouses the 
desire to justify a high standard of conduct. And the mys- 
terious energy which produces a great picture, is no whit more 
wonderful than that which produces all great actions,—namely, 
earnest work, directed to a worthy object. 

«So my worthy little aesthetic friend dwell no longer in this 
Paradise of your own contriving; cultivate no more those 
delicious tremors that you experience when a glimpse of crimson 
drapery catches your eye, or the dim shining of the golden back- 
ground to your medieval saints pierces the half-light of your 
chamber. ‘Let all dead things be dead,’ but do you, a living 
man, turn your real appreciation of beauty to some working 
use! Come out into the world and try to make it a little more 
beautiful than it be at present, for it is better that you should 
break your heart in impotent effort than stifle your soul in 
selfish ease and languid repinings.” Harry QvILTER. 








BOOKS. 
a 
A GERMAN VIEW OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 
‘Tus book is what it professes to be, a “study” of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career,—and in some respects a careful study 
too. Mr. Brandes has read all Lord Beaconsfield’s works 
with care, and apparently a fair proportion of his speeches, 
too; but he takes too much from very untrustworthy authori- 
ties like Mr. Hitchman. Nothing can be more ludicrous than 
to speak of Lord Beaconsfield’s moderation towards opponents 
and to contrast it with Mr. Gladstone’s rancour. The facts 
are just the other way. Mr. Brandes falls from the same cause 
into many small mistakes. He attributes, for instance, Mr. 
Bright’s remark that Lord Beaconsfield has probably not 
a drop of English blood in his veins, to Mr. Gladstone, 
who always avoids personalities, though his strictly political 
‘criticisms are sharp enough. Nevertheless, Mr. Brandes 
is what he himself deems an impartial critic,—that is, he 
freely blames Lord Beaconsfield, and sometimes laughs at 
him. He decides that Lord Beaconsfield is not a really great 
man, and that only in relation to the standard of the nineteenth 
‘century can he be called a great statesman. Yet to speak 
of Mr. Brandes as an impartial critic would be misleading, 
‘without some previous understanding of what impartiality 
means in his case. Impartiality strictly means not identify- 
ing yourself beforehand with any view of the subject you are 
dealing with, but accommodating your view simply to the facts 
of the case. In this sense, so far as we can see, Mr. Brandes is 
throughout impartial. He has no prepossessions which blind 
him to the facts of his hero’s life. On the other hand, if im- 
partiality is to mean, as it sometimes does, the measuring with- 
-out favour by a rigidly just standard, it would be impossible to 
pronounce this book impartial, as Mr. Brandes leaves us in 
‘doubt from beginning to end what standard of character he 
applies to his hero; and not unfrequently whether, except on 
telatively insignificant points, he applies any standard of char- 
acter at all. He tells us, indeed, that he does not regard 
Lord Beaconsfield as a great statesman in the sense in 
which he regards Stein and Wilhelm von Humboldt as great 
‘statesmen, and he tells us the reason:—“ The statesmen who 
‘were masters of all the wealth of culture of the eighteenth 
‘century, like Stein and Wilhelm von Humboldt, were great 
men, because, with the all-embracing eye of genius, they com- 
prehended and looked over the heads of their contemporaries, 
stood far above them, and undaunted by discouragement, strove 
to raise them to their own level. They were also thoroughly 
upright and honourable men, and no one could ever be in doubt 
what their opinions really were. Lord Beaconsfield is a man of 


‘a different stamp. Born during the period of reaction, he soon 
‘comprehended the age, accommodated himself to it, proclaimed 


its favourite doctrines in novel forms, and only to a certain ex- 
‘tent bade defiance to the spirit of the age, because he paid 
homage to still stronger and more universal prejudices.” But 
‘we doubt whether Mr. Brandes really attaches as much import- 
‘ance to earnestness and sincerity of conviction as from this 








* Lord Beaconsfield: a Study. By Georg Brandes. Authorised Translation, by 
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passage he would appear to do. At least, he has often the 
greatest doubt as to whether Lord Beaconsfield’s convictions 
really agree with his professions, and yet does not abate 
much of his admiration on that account. He quotes Mr. 
Disraeli’s own saying,—‘The people have their passions, 
and it is even the duty of public men occasionally to adopt 
sentiments with which they do not sympathise, because the 
people must have leaders,” and then he makes this very bland 
criticism on it :—“A duty it never is, and it can only be justified 
in cases of urgent necessity, but if words such as these are not 
necessarily evidences of want of morality, they are undoubtedly 
the language of love of power.” And indeed, on the whole, 
the tone of the book is one of congratulation, whenever the 
author can manage to persuade himself that Mr. Disraeli did 
not really believe some political or religious profession of his with 
which Mr. Brandes is unable to agree, rather than of condemna- 
tion that a statesman should be so unscrupulous. After all,—he 
seems to say,—Disraeli was wiser than he appeared; he talked all 
this nonsense only because, politically, it paid him to affect beliefs 
he had not got, and it is satisfactory to know that so considerable 
aman did not sincerely believe what it was convenient for him 
to put forth to the British public as the nearest equivalent to 
a creed that he had it in his power to produce. Mr. Brandes 
tells us again and again, and not without reason, that it is 
impossible to say how much of Disraeli’s creed is serious, and 
how much of it had no serious conviction behind it. Thus, in con- 
trasting him with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Brandes says, evidently 
in depreciation of the latter, and in extenuation of his hero, 
“ Disraeli’s theological narrowness always seems more than half 
intentional, while Mr. Gladstone’s is naive.” It is obvious there- 
fore, that, in spite of the praise of Stein and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, as men with regard to whom “no one could doubt what 
their opinions really were,” Mr. Brandes decidedly prefers one of 
whom you can never say what his opinions really are, to one whose 
convictions are frank and noble, but nevertheless tinctured with a 
theology which the new German science and German criticism 
regard as retrograde. A skilful professor of political and theo- 
logical orthodoxy whose orthodoxy, both political and theological, 
rings hollow, finds far greater favour in the eyes of the Neo-Ger- 
man critic than the statesman who develops steadily as he grows 
older, and always seems to the world what he is. Butif Mr. 
Brandes is very soft-hearted to theatrical Conservatism, so long 
as he believes it to be ‘more than half-simulated, he tries to 
make up for this by condemning Mr. Disraeli for not dealing in 
his later works in the same easy fashion with ordinary morality 
in which he dealt with it in Vivian Grey and The Young Duke 
Thus he tells us :— 

“ Under George IV. frivolity was the mode; consequently, in The 

Young Duke, Disraeli touches with a bolder and freer hand than he 
ever did afterwards the various mental and other conditions which 
result from frivolous or illegitimate love. The delineation of it is 
clever and in extremely good-taste; the critical passages are passed 
over in jest, or in a tragi-comic style. Still, erotic indiscretions have 
a place here, and are not, as afterwards, systematically excluded from 
the life of the hero. By his subsequent strictness, he has injured 
himself as a fictitious writer. He hada tone of delicate and indul- 
gent irony in treating of such phenomena, which, occasionally intro- 
duced, would have had a good effect, in the somewhat overstrained 
pathos of his later love-stories.” 
Mr. Brandes, then, desires more of this same “ indulgent irony ” 
in the treatment of bad morality, which he finds so attrac- 
tive when it indicates a latent sympathy with religious doubts 
which Mr. Disraeli had formally repudiated, and democratic 
tendencies which he had professedly denounced. ‘This, and 
the panegyrics on German science and criticism,—on the evo- 
lutionist doctrines of the school of Hiickel, and Scriptural criti- 
cism of the school of Strauss,—are the only indications we have 
of the standard of character by which Mr. Brandes tries the 
subject of his sketch. Weshould gather from the various hints 
we receive that he is, in all probability, a democrat of a somewhat 
socialistic type, with a deep dread of the Slavs, and a Bismarck- 
ian belief that unless Science takes care to ally itself with iron 
and blood, she may be kept down by the dead-weight of benighted 
races for another century or two. Probably, too, Mr. Brandes 
has taken up the notion that Lord Beaconsfield is doing the 
work at once of the Teutonic races and of the iconoclasts of 
thought, partly by his demonstrations against Russia,—his 
Jingoism, as we call it,—partly by his unconfessed scepticism. 
Our biographer is, at all events, lenient to all indications of 
flippancy which appear to announce a fundamental licence of 
thought. But when, as here and there, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
flippancy touches the roots of doubt itself,—then Mr. Brandes 
treats it as trifling with “ Science,” and is very wroth :— 
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“From the first he was wanting in the scientific spirit; he has 
always been ignorant of the great idea of evolution—the common 
Central idea of philosophy and natural science in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He ridicules it in Popanilla, where he says, in one of the 
‘satirical turns in which his strength lies, ‘ By developing the water, 
we get fish; by developing the earth, we get corn, and cash, and cot- 
ton; by developing the air, we get breath ; by developing the fire, we 
get heat.’ He took up this satire again twenty years later, where 
the book The Revelations of Chaos is described. ‘You know, all is 
development. The principle is perpetually going on. First, there 
was nothing, then there was something, then——I forget the next ; 
I think there were shells, then fishes; then we came. Let me see, 
did we come next? Never mind that; we came at last. And the 
next change there will be something very superior to us,—something 
with wings. Ah! that’s it; we were fishes, and I believe we shall 
be crows. But you must read it.’ How |. 1ch he was in earnest 
with these parodies of the doctrine of evolution appears from his 
well-known speech at Oxford, in 1864, in which he expressed himself 
with the strongest emphasis against ‘the most modern scientific 
school,’ and even made himself ridiculous by summing up the scientific 
discussions of that time as follows:—‘ The question is—Is man an 
ape or an angel? My lord, I am on the side of the angel.’ It may 
well be asked whether he really meant this, or whether it was only 
accepted as the necessary sequence of the doctrine of the superiority 
of and revelation to the Semitic race; but if he did not mean it, so 
much the worse for him. This and other isolated things might be 
overlooked, though it is always to be regretted when a man who 
desires to rule his contemporaries talks like a parish clerk of the 
greatest scientific problems and ideas of his time.”’ 

That is the severest passage in the book. The more Mr. Disraeli 
trifles with all other serious convictions, the more genial and 
generous Mr. Brandes grows; even in one passage, as we have 
seen, seriously expressing his regret that Mr. Disraeli had not 
given the rein oftener to his genius for trifling with social 
morality, so successfully as he had done this in his earlier novels. 

Such being, so far as we are permitted to see it, the moral 
and political measure by which Mr. Brandes tries Lord 
Beaconsfield, we are not surprised to find that “ it does not con- 
cern him” to discuss the abstract morality of Mr. Disraeli’s 
candid avowal, as a young man, that “when a statesman is 
called to take office, he is not to inquire what his opinions 
might or might not have been on this or that subject; he is 
only to ascertain the needful, and the beneficial, and the most 
feasible manner in which affairs are to be carried on.” Nor 
does it surprise us that when referring to Mr. Disraeli’s with- 
drawal from the Radical Society called the ‘ Westminster 
Club,” he omits to mention that Mr. Disraeli assured the electors 
of Taunton that he had never belonged to nor even heard of it. 
Probably Mr. Brandes regards that disclaimer as only made in a 
mood of “indulgent irony ” towards this political indiscretion. 
But what does a good deal surprise us is, that when Mr. Brandes 
comes to record expressions of Mr. Disraeli’s sympathy towards 
the poor, in which he himself heartily agrees, he finds no further 
trace of this “indulgent irony,” but takes his hero quite 
seriously in everything. In relation to Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
on the Chartist petition of June 14th, 1839, Mr. Brandes says :— 

“ At that period it required considerable personal and Parliamen- 
tary courage to make such a speech as this, although a sort of aristo- 
cratic turn was given to it. Disraeli knew how it would be taken 
and turned to account—it was something like it would be to avow 
that you sympathised with the Internationalists nowadays—but with 
these words he clearly referred the proletariat to the Tories. Attempts 
have been made to show that Disraeli was not sincere in the certainly 
very Platonic sympathy he expressed with the Chartists, from the 
circumstance that, during the same year, he voted against the ballot 
and the shortening of Parliaments; this implies that, personally, he 
did not see a way out of their social difficulties for the working-classes 
by the attainment of political rights, while he professed the contrary 
opinion ; and it was for this reason that he spoke of sympathy with 
the Chartists, though he disapproved of the Charter. He explained 
clearly enough in Sybil, six years afterwards, how he meant his words 
to be understood. The sum and substance of his opinions was this : 
The common people are right in calling themselves oppressed and 
overreached, but they are wrong in the assumption that Toryism is 
their enemy, and approves their present distress; in order to obtain 
relief, they must learn that they will get nothing from the present 
leaders, and that no one but the heads of the aristocracy can or will 
help them. The correctness of this conviction of Disraeli’s may well 
be doubted, but not that it really was his conviction.” 

Now what it seems to us precisely the most reasonable 
thing in the world to doubt, is whether Mr. Disraeli was 
not here expressing, with a certain “indulgent irony,” views 
which he thought tenable by the aristocracy, but which he did 
not himself share,—as, indeed, it would be difficult at any 
period of his career to determine what political or other con- 
victions, except the conviction of the vast importance of race, he 
ever did share. If he did sympathise so deeply with the suf- 
fering operatives, and regard the leaders of the aristocracy as 
their true chiefs, how was it that for many years afterwards he 
himself opposed, and induced his aristocratic colleagues to 





oppose, with the most virulent opposition, that repeal of the 
Corn Laws which, of all the steps taken in our country om 
behalf of the poor, did most to relieve their sufferings, and to 
open to them an epoch of relative prosperity P If the author of 
Sybil had been in earnest, his action on the Corn Laws would have 
been simply impossible. But of course he was not in earnest. He 
was quite willing to champion the “nation” of the poor, on 
condition that it helped him to rise to the head of the “ nation” 
of the rich. But as the two objects were just then incon- 
sistent, the poor, for the time, had to go to the wall. Nothing, 
to our mind, indicates more certainly that the popular side of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Toryism has been due to a mere intellectual flash 
of insight, not to any grain of moral sympathy with the poor, 
than his fierce and, in relation to his own fortunes, decisive, 
campaign against the repeal of the Corn Laws, at the very 
time when he had been studying the “condition of England 
question,” as it used at that time to be called, and well knew 
how Protection weighed on the masses. Had Sir Robert Pee? 
shown any disposition to bring him forward, Sir Robert would, 
as was evident during the first two years of his administration, 
have had no warmer champion on behalf of his tentative Free- 
trade policy than Mr. Disraeli. But when it became neces- 
sary to rise, if at all, at the expense of Sir Robert Peel, the 
policy of Free-trade and the welfare of the masses was cast 
lightly to the winds. 

Mr. Brandes appreciates so well the political wit and sarcasm 
of Lord Beaconsfield, that we are surprised to find so many 
indications of his strange over-estimate of Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 
In one place, for instance, he talks of Mr. Disraeli’s “ pathetic 
lyrical flight,” and this is the windy rhodomontade to which he 
applies that term :— 

“¢ Amid the ruins of eternal Rome, I scribble pages lighter than 

the wind, and feed with fancies volumes which will be forgotten ere I 
can hear that they are even published. Yet am I not one insensible 
to the magic of my memorable abode, and I could pour my passion 
o’er the land; but I repress my thoughts, and beat their tide back to 
their hollow caves...... For I am one, though young, yet old 
enough to know Ambition is a demon; and I fly from what I fear. 
And Fame has eagle wings, and yet she mounts not so high as man’s 
desires. : . . . . Could we but drag the purple from the hero’s heart ; 
could we but tear the laurel from the poet’s throbbing brain, and 
read their doubts, their dangers, their despair, we might learn a 
greater lesson than we shall ever acquire by musing over their 
exploits or their inspiration. Think of unrecognised Cesar, with his 
wasting youth, weeping over the Macedonian’s young career! Could 
Pharsalia compensate for those withering pangs? View the obscure: 
Napoleon starving in the streets of Paris! What was St. Helena, to 
the bitterness of such existence? The visions of past glory might 
illumine even that dark imprisonment; but to be conscious that his 
supernatural energies might die away without creating their miracles = 
can the wheel or the rack rival the torture of such a suspicion ?’ ” 
“T want to make my life a novel,” said a conceited boy once 
to the present reviewer, as he passed his hand excitedly through 
his hair. Would Mr. Brandes have called that a “ pathetic 
lyrical flight?” It sounds to us quite as good, and decidedly 
simpler than this windy flight of the young Disraeli’s. Then, 
again, Mr. Brandes speaks of T'ancred as containing “ the highest 
religious pathos of which the author is capable.” And so, no doubt, 
it does, for it contains nothing that could touch a religious heart 
at all. Mr. Brandes, with rather more literary discretion, says of 
Lord Beaconsfield, towards the close of his book, “ his mind is of 
the metallic order.” Nothing truer was ever said. “ Illi robur 
et xs triplex circum pectus erat” might well have been his motto. 
But minds of the metallic order are hardly capable of either pathos 
or poetry, and all Mr. Disraeli’s attempts at either have been 
flashy failures. In their piquant criticisms on society and 
polities, his novels, excepting Lothair, have always contained good 
reading. ‘Their satire is pungent ; their parodies of the ways of 
the world admirable. But as mirrors of human character and 
human nature in the larger sense, they are naught. They 
never get beyond persiflage. They photograph the trashy parts 
of life and passion, and miss all that is deep and real. Their 
mysticism is pure bombast, and their idealism empty glitter.. 
They touch their highest point in delineating the talk of the 
club-room, but when they profess to plumb either a man’s 
ambition or a woman’s love, they become false, pretentious,. 
and hollow. 

Again, as a statesman, Mr. Brandes does not really 
gauge Lord Beaconstield, partly because he appears to like 
him best for not thinking what he professes, and partly 
because he evidently does not understand at all how 
profoundly empty Lord Beaconsfield’s so-called achieve- 
meuts have been. Thus he gravely tells us that at the Berlin 
Congress, Lord Beaconsfield “ snatched the British supremacy 
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over Asiatic Turkey, which brought those countries over which 
David Alroy acquired dominion, under the sovereignty of Ben- 
‘amin Disraeli.” Did he really? What act of sovereignty 
has he been able to show us? Can he get evena nominal finance 
inspector appointed in those provinces ? Can he even obtain a par- 
don for a school-master who has interfered in the translation of a 
tract? What Lord Beaconsfield snatched was no supremacy 
at all, but the name of it without the thing or the hope of the 
thing. And that is precisely where his power lies. He can 
always pass off words for things on the ignorant multitude. 
But the man who makes a “ study ” of Lord Beaconsfield should 
not be one of the ignorant multitude. He should know more about 
his hero than his words. He should have compared his words with 
his deeds. And this is what Mr. Brandes has, unfortunately, 
omitted todo. Audacity to think anything whatever,—audacity 
to say anything that he thinks which it is to his purpose to say, 
—Lord Beaconsfield has always had; and doubtless, it isa great 
power, a power which in political life goes a good way. But 
audacity to make his words good he has not had,—partly because 
he has never loved work, or had enough knowledge of the dull 
order to know how it is requisite to support words by deeds, 
—partly because the pageant of life really deceives him. His 
audacity ends where the chief value of audacity usually 
begins. 





GREENE FERNE FARM.* 
Tus kindly little book may be taken to define conclusively its 
author’s limitations as a writer. As a work of art—whether 
novel, story, tale, or romance—it is absolutely non-existent. 
We observe that none of the above designations are appended 
to the title, and this is, perhaps, intended to be accepted as an 
indication that Mr. Jefferies has no ambition to be looked upon 
asa purveyor of fiction. He has already become widely and 
favourably known as the author of the Gamekeeper at Home, 
and other productions of that class, and his present venture can 
be pronounced a success only in so far as it adheres to the same 
lines. It is full of thoughtful and accurate descriptions of the 
face of nature and of still-life. It also contains portraits of 
rustics and other people, which, as mere portraits, have more or 
less resemblance to reality, especially the rustics. Nay, many 
of the remarks of the latter appear, so far as one may judge, 
dialectically and sentimentally correct. It is only when the figures 
begin to move, to brush together, to develope, to attempt anything 
approaching to dramatic action, that the incorrigible “ thinness ” 
begins. Itis a side of life which Mr. Jefferies so evidently cares 
nothing about, that one cannot help being amused at his perfunc- 
tory pretence of caring. There was oncea Judge who complained of 
the difficulties of his position, on the ground that he would have 
found no trouble in making his decision, so long as only the 
counsel for the plaintiff was allowed to speak; but that as soon 
as the counsel for the defendant began, he was all at sea. Mr. 
Jefferies gets on capitally so long as everybody stands still,so long 
as Mr. Jefferies confines himself to certain detached observations 
which Mr. Jefferies’ ears may have actually heard ; but no sooner 
do his people launch out into extended dialogue, and compli- 
cated play of purpose, than their historian loses his breath and 
his self-possession, and is presently fain to betake himself to his 
fields and his forests once more,—to solace himself with the 
perfume of the pines, the hues of the morning sky, the flight of 
swallows, the monotonous, “ flousing” splash of the mill-race, and 
such-like matters. With these he is at home, and few know 
better than he how to make the reader at home with him. His 
descriptions are, however, less remarkable for breadth and 
comprehensiveness than for curious minuteness and truth; his 
observation is as original as it is minute; and he constantly 
surprises us in an agreeable way, by telling us unhackneyed 
facts about familiar objects. He is thoughtful as well as 
observant; he philosophises in a gentle strain about the things 
which he sees, and makes us appreciate what lessons or beauties, 
other than the merely superficial ones, are contained in them. 
Picturesque ideas are no less friendly to Mr. Jefferies than 
picturesque scenes; he has a good chapter here called “The 
Nether Millstone,” in which he dwells very gracefully on the 
hard and unsympathetic character of the rich and miserly 
miller, Andrew Fisher, who has lived ninety years, and seen 
the graves of all his former acquaintances, rivals, and enemies ; 
who has done wicked and brutal deeds, who has never had an 
unselfish or kindly emotion, and who now sits, friendless and 
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unrepentant, in the old house which has been his and his fore- 

fathers’ for hundreds of years. The lonely and unlamented 

death of this old reprobate is also well conceived, though the 

conception is scarcely so completely realised ; but it is an effec- 
tive touch to make the farm-women, going home in the evening 
with their burdens, curtsey to Fisher as they pass the window 

where heis sitting, not knowing that he has been already for many 

hours a corpse, “ with the glint of the crescent moon upon his 

eyeball.” The evening fog upon the downs, in which Geoffrey 

and Margaret lose their way, is admirably brought before us; 

but the description is too long-drawn-out for so brief a 

volume. Mr. Jefferies has humour, too, of an arch and 

unobtrusive kind, somewhat reminding us, as do severa} 
other features of his writing, of the work of a far stronger 
man,—Thomas Hardy. The chief objection to all this descrip- 
tive business is, that it makes too constant a demand upon the 
reader’s attention. Every sentence is something by itself, there 
is no advancing or culminating sweep of thought. It is a long 
series of tiny detached pleasures ; they cannot be massed to- 
gether in a larger aggregate pleasure ; they end by producing a 
peculiar kind of weariness. In a book like the Gamekeeper at 
Home this can hardly be considered a fault, because then we 
know what we have to expect; and moreover, we do not think 
of reading it consecutively through, but we dip into it here and 
there, and having extracted our morsel of sweetness, are content 
to let the rest go for the present. But when the book purports 
to be a story, dipping in here and there will not do; we are 
bound to find out what the story is, and when we come upor 
broad tracts of picturesque country scenery, intercalated between 
what should be interesting episodes of the tale, the unregenerate 
instinct is simply to pass these over wholesale, whereby all that 
is really most valuable (in the present volume, at least) is lost. 
Mr. Jefferies probably intended to make the human interest in 
his story just sufficiently strong to give life and variety to the 
descriptions, but such half-hearted measures are seldom suc- 
cessful. The “natural ” interest in a work of fiction should not 
only be strictly subordinate to the human interest, but it 
should be introduced only in so far as it may serve to give the 
latter additional prominence and significance. Beyond those 
limits *% is an impertinence, though it may be a very pretty 
one. 

Felix, Valentine, Geoffrey, Margaret, and May,—these are 
the names of the nominal heroes and heroines of Greene Ferne 
Farm. But, to our thinking (and, we venture to suspect, to 
Mr. Jefferies’ thinking also), the really importari, characters 
are Ruck and Hedges, Rause and Tummas, Jabez the Shepherd, 
the lambs and ewes bleating and feeding in the meadows, the 
cracked bell of the village church ringing, “ Ding-ding-dil}, 
dill-ding-dill!”’ Augustus, the drunken ex-soldier, who, “as a 
man of experience, slightly unsteady on his own legs,” says of 
two drunken brawlers, whom he separates by thrusting a great 
double-handled mug between them, “They won’t know nothing 
about it to-morrow morning;”’ the morning sky, blue like 
sapphire, or “like the eye of a lovely woman;” the hot sun- 
shine in the hayfield, and the thirsty haymakers. It is these, 
at all events, that we remember after the book has been 
closed; though, no doubt, Margaret may have been very 
beautiful to look at, May a charming girl, and the 
young gentlemen presentable enough in their way. But 
none of the five are alive, or make any attempt to 
be so, though Geoffrey comes rather near being killed 
by the discharge of a shot-gun in the last chapter but 
one. Mr. Jefferies has really no imagination whatever ; he does 
not even show a desire to have any. And his characters always 
have the appearance of wishing to get through thinking about 
each other and current events, in order to indulge in the only 
true enjoyment incident to mankind,—contemplation of the 
face of Nature. It is commonly considered a disservice to a 
work of fiction to analyse its plot; and we shall make no such 
analysis in the present instance, partly because of our charitable 
feelings towards the author, and partly because there is no plot 
to analyse. We are not sure, however, that a succinct state- 
ment of what Messrs. Felix, Valentine, and the rest are sup- 
posed to do and become might not enhance, rather than diminish, 
the popularity of Greene Ferne Farm, because its readers would 
then feel at liberty to devote themselves to the face of Nature with 
an untroubled spirit, and to let the heroes and heroines alone. 
Let us have as many more Gamekeepers at Home and Amateur 
Poachers as Mr. Jefferies pleases to give us, but no more hybrids 
like the present. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN.* 


TuosE researches into the brain and nervous system, which 
have been prosecuted with the utmost energy, and with no small 
measure of success, during the present century, naturally sug- 
gest renewed discussion of the question how thinking is related 
+o that organic apparatus with which it is, somehow or other, 
associated. From the days of Hume, and earlier, the Scotch 
have taken creditable interest in the philosophical problem of 
tracking the subtle and mysterious line where matter ends, and 
mind begins ; and it was time that the most metaphysical of 
British Universities should give us something fresh upon the 
subject. Dr. Calderwood goes over the ground with patient 
industry, with exemplary care, comprehensively, candidly. He 
tells us—nay, by a succession of very useful illustrations, he 
lets us see—what the anatomists and physiologists have 
been doing in this most difficult and most interesting pro- 
vince of scientific exploration. Turner, Quain, Wagner, 
Maudsley, Ferrier, Carpenter, Huxley, are put under contribu- 
tion, and he is equally conversant with the comments made 
upon the results of their investigations by such writers as G. H. 
Lewes and Professor Bain. When he has shown us all, however, 
that the indefatigable anatomists and physiologists of an age 
when the enthusiasm of science is a thousand times more widely 
‘diffused, and even more impassioned, than the enthusiasm of 
poetry, have been able to accomplish in the way of explaining 
the tie between consciousness and matter, we are constrained to 
confess that it recalls to us Voltaire’s summary of the meta- 
physical discoveries of the sages of all time,—7'res pew de chose. 
Spots have been marked on this lobe of the brain and on that 
which, when electrically stimulated, produce twitchings of the 
limbs, Other lobes of the brain have been distinguished—the 
frontal and the occipital—which do not respond to the electrode. 
Fine threads of white or grey matter have been traced from eye 
-and ear and nostril to the brain, and it has been shown that, when 
these fine threads are cut, the eye no longer sees, the ear no 
longer hears, the nostrils no longer smell. Some of the fine 
threads in question have been proved to carry messages in from 
the finger-tips or toe-surfaces to the nerve-centre ; some of them 
have been proved to carry messages out from nerve-centre to 
toe and finger,—the former have been called sensory nerves, 
and the latter motor nerves. We know how the grey matter 
and the white matter are placed in relation to each other 
under the panoply of the skull. We are familiar with the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, the corpus callosum and the 
medulla oblongata; we can trace the fissure of Rolando, the 
Sylvian fissure, and a variety of sutures and convolutions. 
This, no doubt, is much. All honour to the explorers of these 
dim continents, the Mungo Parks and Livingstones of this un- 
travelled Africa. But when we have heard the whole, we are 
bound to confess, with Professor Tyndall, that for us, as for 
our fathers, when speculative philosophy began, 3,000 years 
ago, “the passage from the physics of the brain to the corre- 
sponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable.” 

It is mortifying to the self-conceit of genius, and humbling 
to the pride of science, to know that the difficulty in question, 
on which the disciplined observation of many generations has 
been unable to shed one ray of light, can be appreciated by 

‘any intelligent boy, and must have presented itself in the 
earliest dawn of philosophy. Take the phenomenon—few, 
surely, are more rudimentary—which we call physical pain. 
Every one knows what that means, and yet the most acute 
philosopher will be puzzled if he attempts to take the expres- 
sion to pieces, and to assign a definite and rational sense to it. 
What idea have we of pain, except as a state of consciousness ? 
Absolutely none. It is exclusively in consciousness that we 
become aware of pain, as suffered by ourselves; it is solely by 
inference from the signs of consciousness, sympathetically 
interpreted, that we affirm pain to be a fact in our fellow-men 
andthe animals. Out of consciousness, is out of pain. That is 
-a universal rule. We absolutely cannot think of matter feeling 
apart from consciousness. Has, then, the expression “ physical 
pain,” no meaning ? It were rash to answer in the affirmative. In 
the first place, we localise pain in various parts ofthe body. We 
are not more certainly conscious of pain than we are that the 
pain is in our ear, our throat, our leg, our arm. This localisa- 
tion is plainly physical. In the second place, there are suffer- 
ings which we cannot localise. Sorrow for a friend is not 
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placed by consciousness in any part of the body. It is only 
by metaphor that love is put into the heart,. jealousy 
into the eyes. We speak, therefore, with definite and in. 
telligible meaning, when we say that toothache is, and that 
remorse is not, a physical pain. But when it is asked why and 
in what manner molecules, which we cannot conceive as con- 
scious, affect us with conscious agony, our reply is silence, 
We can no more imagine one molecule suffering pain than a 
stone suffering pain, or a plurality of molecules suffering pain 
than a heap of stones suffering pain, or a particular arrange- 
ment and organisation of molecules suffering pain than a hurdy« 
gurdy wincing under its own cruel music. . 

So far as experiment affords any guidance in the case, it 
seems to negative the physicalness of the pain. When a finger 
is put into the flame of a candle, the pain does not follow in an 
indivisible moment of time. Were the arm to be cut away by 
a cannon-ball, so immediately after the finger had touched the 
flame that there had not been time to send on the message of 
the burning by the nerve to the brain, the pain in the finger 
would never be feltatall. This accounts for the well-known fact 
that gun-shot wounds are painless at the instant when the ball 
enters. A registering process—we call it a registering process, 
but we do not in the least know what it is—must take place in 
the nerve-centre, that is to say, in the brain, before the pain is 
felt. But it is never felt except in the finger. The brain itself 
does not feel. And yet, are we not bound to admit that the 
pain cannot be in the molecules of the finger, since these mole- 
cules are acted on by the flame or the shot without one twinge 
of pain, until the message has been transmitted to the nerve- 
centre? Do we not seem to be shut up to the conclusion that 
the pain is solely in consciousness, that matter is exclusively an 
instrument in the case, and that the real cause of the pain is 
the quality or nature of the awakening of consciousness ? 
We are as far, however, as before from an answer to the 
question how a disturbance among molecules can awaken 
a painful consciousness. Nor is the difficulty lessened 
by the fact that consciousness can frustrate molecular action. 
In circumstances of great excitement, as in the tumult of 
battle, when the attention is absorbed’ in fighting, and there 
is not enough brain-energy left to do what we have called the 
registration, wounds are received without any experience of 
pain. The physical impact could not awaken the consciousness. 


So much for the mere fact of pain. How mind and matter 
are concerned in it is a mystery too deep for all our physicists 
and all our spiritists to probe. But pain is, perhaps, the 
simplest of all the cases in which mind and matter co-operate, or 
combine, in a common result. If the materialist fails to lay his 
grasp on anything like proof that molecules can feel pain, how 
strong is the probability that he will fail to prove thought, 
imagination, reverence, wonder, invention, to be affairs of 
molecular condition or arrangement! Accordingly, we need not 
be surprised to find Dr. Calderwood setting in array against the 
materialist a multitude of objections to the hypothesis that 
even the initial operations of thought can be performed by 
nerve-cells or by nerve-fibre. Accepting from Professor Bain 
the position that “ discrimination is the very beginning of our 
intellectual life,’ and conceding to physiologists all they can 
pretend to make good in relation to nerve-fibre, he points out 
that, in merely touching successively, with the fore-finger, “a 
sheet of note-paper, a table-cloth, and an ink-bottle,” we have 
discrimination of sensations, and that no material apparatus 
exists for the performance of this discrimination. ‘“ While 
sensation is only a particular and single experience, in accord- 
ance with the singleness of nerve-action on which it depends, 
consciousness distinguishes one sensation from another,—an 
exercise for which we have no provision in nerve-action.” “The 
facts carry us quite beyond mechanical contrivance, inasmuch 
as one thing not only follows another, but one thing is compared 
with another ; that is, there is not only one thing distinct from 
another, but one thing is distinguished from another.” Does 
the materialist allege that the successive sensations are ana- 
logous to electric shocks? He is asked whether one electric 
shock has the capacity of comparing itself with another. Does 
he insist that the successive sensations leave indentations in the 
sensory cell? The reply is that even if this were proved—and 
we need scarcely say that there is not a shadow of evidence that 
the indentations exist—there is no form of inscription known 
or conceivable, in which each word is its own grammatical critic 
and interpreter, discriminating itself from the word going before 
and the word coming after, and connecting itself with both. If 
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molecules are thus shown to be incapable of the simplest opera- 
tions in which thinking takes its rise, it may be imagined with 
what ease and conclusiveness Dr. Calderwood succeeds in showing 
that molecules cannot rationally be credited or debited with all 
that the mind of man has achieved in morality, religion, science, 
literature, and art. 

Shall we say, then, that the victory of the believer in spirit, 
the advocate of mind, the immaterialist, or whatever else we 
may call bim, over the materialist, iscomplete? Shall we, with 
Dr. Calderwood, lay down the proposition as really too plain 
for dispute, that “mind is a superior order ef existence, per- 
forming work unapproachable under the laws of nerve-action,” 
and that “the immateriality of the rational nature is clearly 
implied in the forms of activity which are peculiar to it ?” Shall 
we decide that mind is the man, and that matter, in bone and 
muscle, in brain and nerve, is but the organ of spirit? It 
seems not unreasonable to answer, yes. For the distinctive 
position of materialism, that matter takes the initiative in 
willing, thinking, feeling, or acting, there is not a trace of 
evidence. No doubt it is possible for the materialist to maintain 
that evidence in its support may one day be forthcoming, 
and that research in the region of the brain has unveiled 
an unoccupied territory, in which the evidence wanted may 
sooner or laterbefound. ‘“ A central governing power” is gener- 
ally admitted to have some special connection with the frontal 
lobes of the cerebrum. Remove these lobes, the animal, pre- 
viously alert and energetic, becomes apathetic. Its power of 
will has vanished. These lobes do not respond, as do the lobes 
connected with the movements of the limbs, to electric stimula- 
tion. It is, therefore, certain that, neither dynamically nor in- 
strumentally, is electricity the organ of thought. The materialist 
suggests that “beyond the range of sensori-motor activity, 
there are still other correlated cells and fibres by the action of 
which thought and volition are induced.” But this is a purely 
hypothetical notion, and cannot stand for one moment against 
the clear consciousnéss of will as a spiritualagent. Even if the 
intellectual-volitional or volitional-intellectual fibres and cells 
dreamed of by the materialist were discovered, he might be 
challenged to prove that they acted dynamically, not instru- 
mentally,—that they gave orders to the spirit, instead of taking 
orders from it. 

Let us not, however, proclaim too jubilantly the sovereignty 
of mind over matter. That sovereignty is of a strangely qualified, 
limited, perplexing kind. If we put out of consideration, for 
argument’s sake, the proof, sound or fallacious, that extra-human 
existences of a spiritual order act, or have acted, directly 
on the soul, there is no particle of evidence that mind can 
act on mind, eacept by means of matter. The materialist may 
allege that he, at least, sees, feels, touches matter, and may 
challenge the immaterialist to say whether he ever saw or 
touched a spirit. Nay, he may reduce his opponent to painful 
straits, by simply insisting upon an articulate statement as to 
what spirit is. The immaterialist must have recourse to a 
series of negatives, suggested by particular aspects or properties 
of matter. Spirit is not tangible, is not ponderable, is not 
coloured, is not extended. Is the primal fount, then, of all the 
energy in the universe to be described only, the materialist may 
ask, by an amplified confession that it is not describable? The 
immaterialist is forced to lay hands on the matter he has 
been spurning, and to turn spirit into something which, though 
inconceivable, may yet be spoken about, by arraying it in the 
imagery of matter. ‘Though mind is not extended, he says that 
it collects itself; though it is imponderable, he says that it is 
light or heavy ; though it is without colour, he says that it is 
brilliant or sombre; though it has no dimensions, he calls it 
profound or shallow, high or low, cold or hot, tranquil or vol- 
canic. It is easy to prove, against Professor Bain, that there 
can be no such thing as a mental side and a physical side of 
the same phenomenon, inasmuch as a physical side can always 
be measured, whether in inches or the millionth-parts of inches, 
whereas it is impossible to attach anything like sense or mean- 
ing to such an expression as half an inch of feeling or a yard 
of the spiritual power by which we solve a problem of Euclid. 
But it is quite impossible to find any description of a mental 
phenomenon that shall not be liable to the same objection,— 
namely, that it denotes by material imagery what can be known 
only by its comprehensive negation of all material qualities. 

Nor is this the worst. We might be content to speak of 
mind in terms borrowed from matter, if we could be sure 
of exempting mind, as an actual living entity, from bondage 





to matter. But how is this to be done? Dr. Calderwood does 

not doubt that, though the physiological exhibition of the proof 

is very far from complete, proof is possible that every mental 

state is associated with some corresponding molecular state. 

The mind can control the body to a marvellous extent, but the 

strongest mind in the species would succumb to half-a-gallon 

of whiskey or a pint of hemlock-juice. Dr. Calderwood tells us 

of a clergyman who became morally scandalous, was subjected 

to ecclesiastical discipline, and ended in an asylum. After 

death his brain was found to have been wasting, the membrane- 
adhered to the grey matter, and the blood-vessels were like 

quills. He mentions another case of a man who was misan- 

thropic, queer, morosely solitary. This disagreeable person had 

his head accidentally broken. A lot of brain protruded and 
sloughed off. On regaining his health, he was cheerful 
and sociable, married a wife, and lived, we presume, happily 
ever after. No doubt is suggested by Dr. Calderwood as to the: 
physical explanation of both these cases, and who will maintain 
that the influence could, in either, have been controlled by the 
will? Intoxication and many forms of lunacy exhibit will and 
reason in chaotic disorder; and many a man has dreaded the 
moment when, from growing physical malady, the atmosphere 
of madness would envelope him, and he would will, with burn- 
ing intensity, to kill his neighbour or himself. While, there- 
fore, we have a right to say that the brain and the body in 
general are but the organ of mind, we must admit that the way 
in which mind and its organ are connected is something 
sui generis, something unique, something unthinkable.. There: 
is no other instance known in which the state of the organ 

or instrument imparts itself to the power using the organ. 

The telegraphic wires may be out of order, but that affects 

only their capacity to carry messages, not the power of the 
telegraphist to send them. An inflamed brain maddens a man. 
On the whole, however, Dr. Calderwood seems to us to 

make good his position “that man possesses a higher order 
of life than the physieal, yet in entire harmony with his physi- 
cal organism, and so governing it that the two constitute a 
unity of being.” If abnormal states of mind and body, such as 
those produced by intoxication or disease, are left out of account,. 
this will go far to explain the phenomena presented by the union 
of mind and body. 

Dr. Calderwood’s is an able and excellent book, amply de- 
serving perusal. We think, however, that his eye is not quite 
sharp enough in discerning the difficulties of his subject, and 
that his logic is not always masterly in dealing with them. 
His account, for example, of the cerebral operations of animals 
is eminently interesting, but he is nothing short of obtuse in 
his non-perception of a difficulty which most of his readers 
must agree with us in feeling,—namely, that of establishing, in 
view of his own facts, any difference of essential importance- 
between the mind of man and the mind of animals. He 
states, for instance, the following facts as perfectly au- 
thentic. A dog belonging to a United Presbyterian Minister 
killed the fowls while the family were at church, and 
buried them in the garden. The bodies were found. “ The 
dog,” says Dr. Calderwood, “ was taken to the garden, and im- 
mediately confessed his guilt. His master took him to his 
library, and having shut the door, began a reprimand after this 
fashion:—‘ What a wicked thing you have done in murdering 
the hens! You are a minister’s dog, and should have been an 
example to other dogs, instead of doing such a thing as this. 
Then, this is Sabbath-day, and the deed is all the worse on ac- 
count of the day on which it has been done.’ Thus admonished, 
the dog was put out at the door, and the door shut. Next 
morning he was found dead.” A veterinary surgeon was con- , 
sulted, and declared that the dog had died of a broken heart. 
So far, Dr. Calderwood. We can only say that, if the minister 
and the veterinary-surgeon spoke the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and were correct as to the dog’s comprehension 
of the reprimand and consequent death, the dog was as truly a 
reasoning and feeling animal as any minister that ever signed 
the Confession of Faith. 


PAUL HEYSE’S NEW STORIES.* 
Das Ding an Sich is a formidable subject, if the title of a book 
is to indicate its subject, for a story; but Paul Heyse likes far- 
reaching subjects and titles, and has the faculty of making a 
story on any theme. In fact, the more unusual, heterodox, and 
° Das “Ding an Sich, und andere Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Wilhelm 
Hertz. 1879, 
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abnormal it is, the greater delight he seems to take in it, and 
nothing can make a story so fascinating as an infusion into it 
of the author’s own enthusiasm. Heyse is no painter of manners 
and customs; he is no votary of the social psychology now the 
fashion among novelists. He is certainly a psychologist; every 
novelist must be, if he expects to be read at all now-a-days. 
But he is a psychologist who, as far as possible, fashions mortals 
for his own designs. He plays with psychology. He says,— 
Given such and such very out-of-the-way characters, and such 
and such very out-of-the-way circumstances, what would these 
6ut-of-the-way characters do? Then he evolves and evolves, 
just as a composer “of the music of the future” will evolve his 
strange harmony, now confusing the reader, now vexing him, 
but always fascinating him. 

Heyse’s stories, like Wagner’s music, are no productions for 
the drawing-room or the recreation of youthful innocence. To 
all such ephemeral considerations as morality and etiquette he 
bids defiance, and he soars with his perfectly free-acting and 
free-thinking heroes and heroines into an atmosphere where 
innocence and what is right have little place. This fact, indeed, 
makes it rather difficult to afford a correct idea of his writings. 
The new volume contains four stories, but only one is unim- 
peachable and susceptible of description, namely, Das Ding an 
Sich. Apart from its title, however, it is really the least 
characteristic of the four. 

It is the story of an adventure which occurred to the author 
a quarter of a century ago,—that is, when metaphysics were still 
cultivated at the German Universities. He was then, he tells 
us, entered as a student of philosophy at Bonn. His tastes, 
however, were diffuse, and the drama and literature occupied 
him more than his regular studies. He had a friend, in the 
good-looking and youthful hostess of a country inn, facing the 
romantic outlines of the Siebengebirge; and to this interesting 
young person, by name Gretchen, whose mysterious antecedents, 
it is to be hoped, will be revealed in a forthcoming story, he 
used to lay bare his nearer and remoter aspirations. The 
relations between them, however, were of a perfectly brother- 
and-sisterly character. Our student was but twenty years of 
age, and the lady, who was five years older, was well known, 
unmarried as she was, to be fiercely repugnant to any attempt 
at courtship with her. But she and the student are in reality 
only by the way, for the heroine is another young person, whom 
the student met one evening at Gretchen’s, when a party of 
honest Godesbergers were celebrating some quiet little event, to 
the music of a lame cobbler; and the real hero is among the 
dancers. The busy young hostess ushers in our author, and 
leaves him introduced to and at the side of the heroine, Fraulein 
Trina, a pretty but rather misanthropic-looking damsel, whose 
disdainful glances keep the timid little Philisters at a distance. 
She no sooner learns that philosophy is young Heyse’s study, 
than she plunges into a confession of her metaphysical yearnings. 
She had hitherto only met medical, theological, and legal 
students, and when she had sought to peer into the mysteries 
of their studies, she had always found them dreadfully tiresome. 
At home she had read her father’s few books—he was a school- 
master—and after she had read them through again and again, 
and almost knew them by heart, she had begun thinking for 
herself. Often a puzzle had occurred to her, and she had asked 
her excellent old papa for a solution; but he had simply looked 
scared at her questions, and thought she had parted with her 
wits. Did not our student of philosophy think most people 
treated life as a mere matter of course? Wonderful and 
mysterious things were daily passing around us; yet nobody 
. asked what was at the bottom of it all. Wherefore existence, 
wherefore our strivings and yearnings? Heyse was puzzled. 
He says :— 

“T have forgotten now what, in my astonishment, I answered. 
Really, thought I, there are more kinds of girls between Heaven and 
earth than a twenty-years-old studiosus philosophie dreams of. This 
was indeed a queer specimen, immediately after making one’s ac- 
quaintance to present a pistol at one’s breast, with the alternative of 
the universal mystery, or contempt for all so-called philosophy. I 
took a side-glance at the girl, quite prepared to see traces of latent 
insanity in her features. I could just then take a good look at her, 
for she was at that moment intensely watching the evolutions of a 
young Pole, who purposely seemed to take no notice of her. The 
longer I looked at her face, the stranger it seemed to get. It was at 
once old and young, attractive and repellent. I likewise remarked 
how restless her large but beautifully shaped hands were, how her 
delicately-chiselled fingers seemed everlastingly untwisting some- 


thing. Suddenly she turned to me again; she had divined my 
thoughts,’‘ you think me half mad, as my father does, I suppose; or 





perhaps you think me a bore, to overwhelm you with questions like 
that. Don’t be alarmed; I am pretty conscious of my actions, and as 
to my inquisitiveness, it is only an inquisitiveness about existence 
itself, and not about any of my good neighbours. Ask Gretchen! I 
only know about her what other people know, and I have never asked 
for more. It is just because nobody seems to know her history that 
I like her so much, for you see that is my nature; when I can see a 
thing through and through, I cease to care for it. I must have some- 
thing still to guess.’ ”’ e 

Thus the young lady rattles on about her character and 
mental career. Young Heyse replies:—‘ You want to get 
behind things, to realise a wherefore, whence, and whither, for all 
you see and feel. Why, that is just the most desperate problem 
there is, and the wisest man that ever dealt with it never got 
nearer a solution than you or I; only he had the cleverness to 
devise a name for it,—and a name goes a great way, with the 
multitude.” 

Hence Das Ding an Sich. The expression suits Trina’s fancy 
for mystery, and she gives it her own meaning. The young 
Kantian protests, but Trina settles him with the reply that if 
Kant did not patent the expression, nobody can prevent her 
from using it as she thinks fit. Conversation flows on, and the 
evening is divided between dancing and metaphysics. In the 
course of conversation, Trina’s attention often wanders to the 
before-mentioned Polish student, a tall, pale-faced young fellow, 
with a rather impenetrable mien, who seems the adored of the 
Godesberg damsels, and who dances with them all except Trina, 
—a young fellow whom our studiosus detests, who is friendless 
among his fellow-students, and whose mission, as he mys- 
teriously calls the object of his sojourn at a German University, 
has made him ridiculous in the eyes of men, and interesting in 
those of the less critical sex. Heyse conducts Trina to her 
aunt’s, where she has taken refuge, she tells him, to escape the 
courtship of a young vine-grower, her father’s neighbour. He 
was a nice enough suitor, but she had known him from her 
infancy, and knew him through and through, and had no further 
interest in him. He had solicited her hand four or five years 
before, and on her declining his offer, had married another lady. 
This lady had since died, and the vine-grower was again a suitor 
for her hand. He was an excellent man, and all that, but what 
was there in him to get in love with? Would anybody buy a 
book he had read through again and again, and knew by heart ? 
She had not told Heyse everything, however. The Polish 
stripling had wound his mysterious mission round Trina’s 
heart. 

Some months elapse before Heyse meets her again. She makes 
a second confession to him. ‘Things meanwhile have come 
to a crisis, and preparations had been made for an elopement 
with the Polish “ missionary,” as he was called in Bonn. For- 
tunately she had discovered in the nick of time that he was a 
rather common-place Don Juan, with a side-affection for a 
neighbouring barmaid. In despair and in dread of his threatened 
revenge and exposure, for he had declared he would publish 
some letters she had written to him, as a feuilleton in the 
local paper, if she cast him off, and in perplexity at 
the vine-grower’s renewed suit, she was on the point of com- 
mitting suicide. Heyse taxes her with her intention, 
persuades her to wait a few hours, and tells the vine-grower how 
things stand. The latter, like a good man of business, soon 
finds out that the Pole’s mission occasionally needs a little cash. 
He thus obtains possession of the letters, saves the unhappy 
Trina, and the sequel, as the reader can imagine, is to the satis- 
faction of all parties. Our young lady, in fact, finds that the 
vine-grower, after all, has something more impenetrable than 
even the Pole’s mission. The persistency of his love is a “ Ding 
an Sich” for her. 

The other stories, as already mentioned, are perhaps more 
characteristic of Heyse than Das Ding an Sich butit is scarcely 
possible to describe stories of which the subject might be said to 
be that apparently excellent persons can be guilty of a great deal 
of appalling wickedness. Throughout the stories there is the same 
light, rounded, blameless form. Nothing unnecessary is forced 
into them, there is no co-solution of social medicine in them, no 
infusion of the author's crotchets, no needless digression at a 
happy thought. They are free, moreover, from that sore of 
German composition, the unwieldy sentence. The more, there- 
fore, is it to be regretted that this great writer has been unable 
to steer clear of a class of incidents anda morality which will 
always prevent his stories from obtaining in England even the 
doubtful popularity which, despite his unquestioned genius, 
they enjoy in Germany. 
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SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Far the most striking paper in the Magazines of this 
month is an unsigned one in the Contemporary on the 
«: Mysteries of Administration in Turkey,” which, from internal 
evidence, must be written Ly one who knows Constantinople 
and its secret history well. ‘The writer, though decidedly 
hostile to Russia, maintains that such good qualities as the 
governing class of Turkey once possessed have disappeared 
since Europe began to interfere in her affairs, that they have 
become hostile, servile, and suspicious to absurdity. It is, for 
instance, an immovable belief among a large class of Turkish 
politicians,— 

«That a secret understanding between Rvesia and England existed 
from the beginning of the late war, that the opposition of the latter 
was merely a mask assumed to deceive Europe, and that this under- 
standing formed part of the policy by which England hoped ulti- 
mately to gain possession of Cyprus and Asia Minor, but that Russia 
having reason to complain of the bad-faith of England in certain re- 
spects, is now ready to break her part of the bargain, and assist 
Turkey against England to the best of her power. It will probably 
hardly be credited in England that such an absurd theory exists at 
Constantinople. Not only does it exist, however, but it is very widely 
spread. It is entertained in the most influential quarters, and a 
knowledge that such is the case is necessary, in order to enable us to 
arrive at a proper appreciation of the tone and temper of the Turkish 


Government.” 

The profound belief that his reign is over has made the Turk 
fanatical, treacherous, and corrupt, intent only on staving off 
the evil day by every kind of promise which he never intends 
to fulfil, and on providing’a fortune against the general over- 
turn. Nothing can be accomplished without’ bribes, some of 
which, says the writer, even reach the Sultan ; and the Ministers 
go the length of writing letters to forward petitions, with 
secret marks in the signatures to warn their colleagues not to 
act upon the letters. The “reforms” so often promised will 
never be attempted, and have so far ended only in increas- 
ing the direct authority of Abdul Hamid, a man at once 
timid and arbitrary, who keeps up a system of espionage 
on his own Ministers, and has reduced them by degrees to 
powerless agents of his own will. All affairs are managed by 
a Court cabal, which is so detested throughout the country that 
the writer believes the Sovereign’s fears well founded, and main- 
tains that without a revolution everything will go from bad to 
worse. Asa revolution would merely change one weak Sultan 
for another, the only nexus of the Empire being the reverence 
for the House of Othman, that is equivalent to saying there 
is no hope for Turkey. The entire paper will repay 
careful study, though we should like some proof that 
Russia is betraying the Turkish Armenians, in order 
that England may appear to be perpetually interfering. 
Is not that a little super-subtle for Russia’s own interest, 
which consists in exciting the devotion of the Asiatic Christians 
under Turkish rule? Professor von Schulte gives us a very 
dry but very valuable sketch of the bureaucratic system in 
Germany and Austria, with its legions of officials and thousands 
of titled persons; its high education, in Prussia, at all events; 
and its low rates of pay, about which, however, there must be 
some error in printing. The Professor is made to say that a 
legal official often begins his career with a salary of “no more 
than 15,000 marks.” Should it not be 1,500 marks? 15,000 
marks is £750 a year, and would be liberal for a commence- 
ment, even in England. The Duke of Argyll sends another 
exposure of ‘ Ministerial Misstatements” about Afghani- 
stan. It is impossible to condense the Duke’s argument, but it 
is impossible to read it without perceiving that at every 
step the Viceroy has misrepresented the facts before him in 
official documents, in order to show that his own policy in 
forcing Residents on Afghanistan was not novel, and not 
gratuitous. The drift of the whole is that the Government of 
India intended to force the Ameer, and did force him, into a 
position in which they could, with some colour of right, insist 
by arms on his receiving a Resident at Cabul. The remaining 
papers of the number are a little dull, though Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
poem, “ The Pillar of Praise,” will find admirers. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has achieved a great feat in the 
Fortnightly. He has made an article on copyright in books 
exceedingly entertaining. We do not agree with him, but 
we should be very sorry to excise any one paragraph 
of his article. His argument is, ia brief, that no such 
thing as property does or can exist, that property is a 
creation of the law, and that as no law exists, Americans, or 
other English-speaking foreigners, are not bound by honesty to 





create property in English books by passing one. They are 
only bound by “ delicacy,” and they will not feel this delicacy, 
and ought not to feel it, if their new law is to make English 
reprints dear. We at home must first make them cheap, and this 
is to be done by publishing them as M. Levy did in Paris, 
in neat and pleasant, but cheap editions. With the coun- 
sel of cheapness we entirely agree, though owing to the 
existence of Mudie, and the dislike of the English middle- 
class to accumulate books in their houses, the change will be a 
difficult one ; but we cannot agree that morally property springs 
only from law, holding, for example, that a man’s right to be 
paid according to agreement is a moral one, even if there 
is no law to enforce the contract, and therefore cannot 
agree that Americans have a right to take the work of Eng- 
lish authors without a remuneration agreed to by that author 
That, in order to prevent extortion, a third party, a tri- 
bunal, might be introduced, with power to regulate price, we 
concede, just as we concede the right of the community to 
expropriate any property wanted by the community at a 
valuation. How the arrangement is to be made is matter for 
negotiators, but that it ought to be made we have no doubt 
whatever. It may be well, however, that the contrary argument 
should be stated, for the sake of exhaustion ; and it could hardly 
be so well stated as by a sufferer like Mr. Matthew Arnold, who 
has never, he says, received in all £100 for all the American 
reprints of his works. Lord Houghton sends a sketch of 
Dr. Wilberforce, which is kindly and appreciative, but fails to 
leave on the reader any distinct impression of the man as he 
appeared to so experienced a judge of men as Lord Houghton. 
This admirable story is new to us :—* In such a house as Lord 
Ashburton’s, at the Grange, Wilberforce was seen at his very 
best. Memorable were the encounters of humour between him 
and that brilliant hostess. I have one especially in my mind. 
‘ Mr. Carlyle and I have had a splendid ride over the downs ; 
we went through the mist like Faust and Mephistopheles on 
the Brocken.’ ‘Which is which?’ asked the lady.’ Mr. 
O’Connor Power's paper, on “The Irish in England,” is eulo- 
gistic, but not instructive ; and Mr. Pater’s, on “ The Beginnings 
of Greek Sculpture,” though beautifully written, requires trained 
appreciation ; and we pass on to Mr. F. Harrison’s able paper 
on martial law in Cabul. He distinctly repudiates the 
notion of accusing General Roberts of any delight in cruelty, 
and definitely exonerates the Governments both of England and 
India from having issued orders contrary to the rules of civilised 
warfare :— 

“Tt is right to say at once, and it is a pleasure for me to say it, 

that nothing appears in the Blue-book which shows that the Govern- 
ment at home or in India ever ordered anything contrary to the rules 
of civilised war. The instructions issued by the Viceroy at the open- 
ing of the campaign (Blue-book, p. 97), were precise and carefully 
considered. Condemning the war as a whole, I am free to allow that 
these instructions are justified by the practices of civilised States. 
The General is told that ‘in regard to the punishment of individuals, 
it should be swift, stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate 
or immoderate.’ The instructions from Simla may be criticised on 
grounds of policy, but they are not contrary to public law, nor do 
they authorise inhumanity of any kind.” 
But nevertheless, Mr. Harrison repeats and proves that the 
threats in the General’s proclamations were indefensible, one 
of them, for example, declaring, on November 12th, that “he 
would hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing 
the Ameer’s position in the British camp, instigated the troops 
and people of Cabul to take wp arms against the British troops.” 
And he shows distinctly that accounts of prisoners executed for 
instigating risings—that is, for what in Englishmen we should 
think patriotism—were sent home from many sources, most of 
them semi-official. The statements were made in the most 
definite way, by writers friendly to the General and officers, 
whose telegrams were edited by the Staff; and though 
all their statements may be inaccurate—the idea having 
possibly been to spread the report of executions without 
executing—still, some proof of the inaccuracy is required 
beyond the usual statement that General Roberts is an excel- 
lent officer, fighting for his country thousands of miles away. 
He is a most brilliant officer, but that is no reason why he 
should not have thought a policy of terrorism likely to aid the 
policy he was ordered to carry out. 

The first article in the Nineteenth Century is by Sir Spencer 
Robinson, late Controller of the Navy, and is an alarmist cry 
for more ships, with the thickest plating and very high speed. 
So long as France is not in the field, Sir Spencer says we are 
safe, as we could beat any three Powers; but if she were in the 
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field, we might be outmatched. We have nominally sixty-nine 
ironclads, but from these we are told to deduct no less than 
thirty-eight, as out of condition or under repair, while ten more 
are plated with only four-and-a-half-inch armour. It is not a 
subject upon which the public can form an accurate judgment, 
but Sir Spencer appears to make out a fair case. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is fair and moderate about Home-rule, as he 
always is; but he still does not state broadly his line 
of division between local work and Imperial work, and 
still persists in his argument that the former Parliament 
of Ireland was loyal to Great Britain. Who doubtsit? A 
Parliament of English settlers in India would be the most 
loyal of bodies. The Irish Parliament was elected and filled 
by men who depended upon England for support against the 
majority, and who, in many important respects, such as creed, 
ideas on landed tenures, and view of foreign affairs, were iden- 
tical with Englishmen. The new Parliament would represent 
the majority, and would, on many essential subjects, be abso- 
lutely at variance with the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Viscount Melgund inveighs with restrained bitterness against the 
right of war correspondents to write as they please, and makes one 
curious point. He says other countries can endure them, because 
in other countries the Press has little influence over opinion; 
but in England the Press is powerful. That is true, but like 
the argument from the occasional hostility of the Corre- 
spondents to particular Generals, points rather to allowing 
the War Office a veto on particular selections, than to a power 
of restraint to be vested in Generals in the field. Viscount Mel- 
gund omits altogether to notice the great good a correspondent 
may do an army, merely by keeping it incessantly before the 
country. Mr. Fawcett’s discussion on the next Reform Bill is 
grave and moderate. He is not in favour of breaking up historic 
boundaries in search of an impossible equality in the distribu- 
tion of political power, and strongly supports the representation of 
minorities. He makes, too, avery strong and, we believe, new point 
against single seats. If each district had a single Member, it 
would be necessary to break the cities into wards, and the 
representatives of single wards would be sure to be inferior 
men to the representatives of entire cities. That is un- 
doubtedly true and most effective, but we doubt about gutting 
the counties of small towns. The constituencies would be too 
homogeneous, and groups of boroughs lack corporate feeling, 
and indulge in intense local jealousies. Perhaps, however, the 
most valuable article in the number, which is not a striking 
one, is Mr. Kegan Paul’s, on the City churches. Mr. Paul would 
not pull them down or disendow them, holding that they have 
still a function to perform. The City is empty on Sundays, but 
it is choked on week-days, and the City clergy should recognise 
that fact, hold short week-day services, and gather round them 
young men for week-day work :— 

“J maintain that there is absolutely no place on earth in which a 
multiplicity of church services might be so well attended, or prove 
such a refreshment to the weary, such a healing to the worn spirit, 
as the City of London; that there is scarcely any place in which a 
wise clergyman would have so great opportunities of usefulness 
among the young, the active, the intellectual, the sceptical, and the 
curious,—in fact, among just those classes at whom the parson hardly 
ever gets. Not long ago, an experiment of the kind I mean was tried 
at St. Kthelburga’s, in Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and, I think, every day during Lent and Advent. There 
was a short choral service at a quarter past one, lasting from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. The church was crammed at every 
one of these services ; and such also, I believe, has been the result 
in like cases. But there came a foolish outcry about Ritualism, to 
which the parson no less foolishly yielded, and the church was closed.” 
We also incline to believe that the destruction of the City 
churches is a hasty proceeding, which will ultimately leave a 
void that will have to be refilled. If England ever ceases to be 
prosperous, the suburbs will be thinned before the City is. The 
most valuable portion of Mr. Gladstone’s review of “ Russia 
and England ” is, we think, to be found on page 549, where the 
case against a favourite idea—that of handing over the 
Balkan peninsula to Austria—will be found stated with 
almost overwhelming force. Mr. Gladstone, however, over- 
rates the reluctance of the Hapsburgs to become Slavonic 
Sovereigns. An idea has for a century prevailed in the family 
that this is their true véle, and is one main cause of the intense 
suspiciousness of the Magyars, who always expect to be over- 
whelmed by the Slavonic multitude. 

Macmillan has a curious paper, by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, called, 
“Where did Edward II. Die?” Mr. Bent is inclined to believe 
Edward was not murdered in Berkeley Castle, but escaped from 





his prison, fled to Corfe Castle, and thence to Ireland, whence he 
finally fled to Avignon, where he obtained protection from Pope: 
John XXII. He died at last a hermit in Italy. The evidence 
for this singular story is a letter from Manuele Fieschi, papal 
notary at Avignon, to Edward III., in which the King’s flight 
is related in much detail. Fieschi, whose letter is undated, 
was undoubtedly an ecclesiastic of repute at Avignon, and had 
held a benefice in the diocese of York, and he professes to have: 
gathered his facts from a confession made by Edward II. It 
is a slight, though very imperfect confirmation of the story 
that Edward II.’s brother, the Earl of Kent, either dis. 
believed in his brother’s death, or said he did, and was accused 
by Edward III. to the Pope on that very ground of stirring up 
treason. The body buried in Gloucester Cathedral is, accord- 
ing to this story, that of a porter killed by Edward IL., in his 
flight from Berkeley Castle. 

The best paper in Fraser is a speculation on the prospects of 
the General Election, in which the writer gives the following as 
the exact truth about the British representation as it now 
stands :— 
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Government majority in England, Wales, and Scotland = 80. 

He believes that fifty of these seats may be won for the Liberals, 
who, however, will lose nine or ten, thus reducing the gain to 
forty,—that is, on a division, making the two parties equal. 
There remains Ireland, and in Ireland he believes the Govern- 
ment will only retain thirty seats, thus leaving the Liberals 
with a clear but uncertain majority of seventy-three. 

We see little in Blackwood this month, except the narrative: 
of Lieutenant Palander, of the Swedish Navy, who commanded 
the ‘ Vega’ in the recent exploring expedition which was orga- 
nised by Professor Nordenskiéld to traverse the North-East Pas- 
sage, which is full of new information, told with a certain pic- 
turesque simplicity, like that of the earlier voyagers. The 
“Passages from the Note-book of a Staff Officer” at Sherpur are 
well worth reading, and we quote from them this very valuable 
and curious hint, which confirms the idea that Yakoob Khan’s 
loss of authority was due to his alliance with the English :— 

“The continued presence of little Musa Khan with what may, 
perhaps, be called the national party, lends colour to the pretensions 
and boasts in which they are understood, in spite of their recent 
defeat at Sherpur, still freely to indulge; and it is worthy of note 
that the deportation to India of Musa Khan’s father, the ex-Amir, 
has tended to create among Afghans far more friendly feelings 
towards the race of Dost Muhammad and Sher Ali Khan than were 
observable when Yakub Khan was, in appearance at least, the friend 
and ally of England.”’ 

Three papers in the Cornhill are noteworthy,—Tourguenieff’s 
“ Visions,” a little story full of an eerie kind of power, but with 
the thought left a little too indistinct; ‘The Philosophy of 
Drawing-rooms,” a clever and sensible article on furnishing, 
intended to teach that the drawing-room should be the living- 
room; and an account of Yoshida-Torajiro, a Japanese teacher 
and rebel (he was an engineer by profession), who first stirred 
up his countrymen to replace the authority of the Tycoons by 
that of the Mikado, and so helped to bring about the Japanese: 
revolution. ‘The writer tells us few of Yoshida’s ideas, but 
depicts a man of extraordinary influence over his fellow-men, 
unusual energy, and an antique spirit of patriotism. He passed 
most of his life in prison, and was finally executed for treason ; 
but “his friends and pupils were the leaders in the final 
revolution.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ag ao 

Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. By Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, 
(Longmans.)—The defects of this new venture are so conspicuous, and 
its merits so recondite, that a brief general criticism can scarcely 
appear otherwise than unfair or misleading. The editor of this 
volume, and author of a large part of it, is so filled with the enthusiasm 
of original research, and so imbued with a sense of the importance 
and stability of his own hypotheses, that he has not been sufficiently 
careful to secure the experimental bases on which they are built. 
His hostile criticisms of other physiologists, his reiterated claims to 
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jority, and his worrying revisions of accepted chemical names, all 
these things lessen the value of the book here presented to the scien- 
tific world, and render its study a by no means pleasant task. And 
yet this first instalment of the Annals of Chemical Medicine possesses 
some characteristics of real value to the physician, the physiologist, 
and the chemist. The author’s aim is to advance our knowledge of 
« pathology, therapeutics, pharmacy, toxicology, and hygiene,’”’ and 
there is no doubt about his being right in assigning to chemical 
investigation a very high place amongst the aids to medicine and its 
allied sciences and arts. As far, then, as Dr. Thudichum has given us 
herea series of reswmés of chemico-physiological researches other than 
his own, and as far as his original papers contain results and views sup- 
ported by repeated analyses of preparations of definite character and 
of ascertained purity, so far we are thankful for these Annals of 
Chemical Medicine. The review of Nussbaum’s “ Guide to the Anti- 
septic Treatment of Wounds (pp. 309 to 314) is one of the briefest 
and simplest, yet most useful of all the papers in the volume. Other 
valuable papers are those on “ Soluble Albumen” and on “Chitin,”’ 
although the interest here is physiological and chemical, rather than 
medical. 

APink Wedding. By R.Mounteney Jephson. 3vols. (Bentley.)— 
Mr. Jephson gives a certain freshness to the first two volumes of his 
novel by laying the scene in Japan. The characters, indeed, are 
quite familiar, and even conventional, and the conversation often tedi- 
ous; but the circumstances are new, and the effect of the whole is 
pleasing. In any case, however small the interest he may feelinthestory, 
the reader gets a notion of Japanese life; and this has the advantage of 
being more remote, if not intrinsically more interesting than life in 
Belgravia. But when weget back to England, everything changes deplor- 
ably for the worse. The life is not more elevated nor the character less 
-common-place than before, while every incident is dismally familiar. 
The “ pink wedding,’’ from which the novel derives a most inappro- 
priate title, seeing that the chief actors in it are quite subordinate 
personages, turns out very ill. Then follow sin and crime, a dismal 
story, told, we doubt not, with laudable purpose, but not likely, we 
should think, to work any good. Mr. Jephson writes a “ military 
story,” not, indeed, with anything like the vis comica of Lever, but 
still well; in an effort such as this which we have been noticing, he 
does not show himself at his best. 

The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the Times. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A. A New and 
Revised Edition. (Rivingtons.)—Having reviewed Mr. MacColl’s 
book on the Passion Play when it was first published, in 1870, it is 
unnecessary now to say more than that we welcome the publication 
of his new and revised edition, which furnishes intending visitors 
with all the information they may require, and gives also, in an 
appendix, an analysis of the Play, for the convenience of those who 
do not understand German. 


The Psalms: the Authorised Version, in the Original Rhythm. By 
the Rev. William Macdonald Sinclair. (Hatchards.)—“ This manual 
is founded on the work of Professor Mohl, and other commentaries.’’ 
The Psalms are arranged into stanzas, and “ the idea of the publica- 
tion is that, analysed according to their sense and probable original 
structure, they should explain themselves.’’ The Authorised Version 
is adopted, without material variation. The book is well got-up, the 
type is clear and good, and the divisions of the choral hymns are 
carefully noted, and will furnish useful explanation to those who are 
accustomed to their Bibles only, and are necessarily unable, from the 
want of such divisions, to understand the true meaning of many Psalms, 
as, ew. gr., 24and 118. The book can be recommended to those who 
are chiefly familiar with the Bible Version, and who do not require 
a work of critical value, but one “merely designed to bring the 
beauty of the Psalms before those who are not likely to study the 
writings of the learned.” 

A Woman’s Patience. By E. J. Worboise. (Clarke.)—An excel- 
lent story, giving us far more of well-drawn character and well- 
conceived incident than many a pretentious novel. The morality is 
of the highest Christian order, hating the sin so much that it can feel 
the most compassionate interest for the sinner. The special virtue 
of patience in the heroine is admirably pictured, all the more natu- 
rally because once, and that much to the reader’s delight, it gives 
way. The middle-class characters are perhaps better drawn than 
those above them in the social scale. 

A Young Man’s Fancy, with other Tales. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The authoress quotes on her title-page 
Tennyson’s well-known line, “A young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.’ Love, in one form or another, is the subject of 
her tales. But we cannot say that the well-worn theme is presented 
in any new or striking light; in fact, the stories, where not simply 
common-place, are notable only for the extravagance of the plot. The 
history of the French Revolution is sufficiently prolific in scenes of 
horror to furnish an almost unlimited supply of romance for novelists ; 
but “ Etienne’s Vengeance ”’ overpasses all bounds of probability ; 
and is more terrible than the Terror itself. 





We have received Early Lessons for Confirmation, by John P. 
Norris, B.D. (Rivington) ; Sound in Charity, five good sermons on 
1 Cor. xiii., by the Rev. S. Minton (Elliot Stock), preached at the 
Hospital for Incurables, Putney ; Scripture Sermons in Teuton English, 
compiled by “C, L.’”’ (Longmans) ; Leaves of Healing for the Bereaved 
(Ardrossan, A. Guthrie; London, Houlston and Co.); Bible Read- 
ings from the Acts, by Mr. Frederick Locker (Religious Tract Society) ; 
Autobiography of a Convert to Rome, by “ W. N.”’ (Williams and Nor- 
gate); Orthodoxy, by Joseph Cook (R. D. Dickinson), a volume of 
Mr. Cook’s well-known “Boston Monday Lectures;” The Religious and 
Social Question, by Isaac Pereira, translated by Miss Twemlow (Elliot 
Stock) ; Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer—Chants, 
edited by Charles Vincent, Mus. Bac. (Sampson Low and Co.) ; Con- 
firmation: Called, and Chosen and Faithful, by the author of “The 
Gospel in the Church Seasons’’ Series, with a Preface by the Dean of 
Chester (Griffith and Farran); Guide to Ordination, by the Rev. T. W. 
Wood (Bemrose) ; History of the English Church, in Short, Biogra- 
phical Sketches, by the Rev. Julius Lloyd (S.P.C.K.); Home Prayers 
(Suspiria Domestica), by members of “The Church Service Society ”’ 
(Blackwood); Handbooks for Bible Classes, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. (T. and T. Clark); A Young 
Man’s Safeguards in the Perils of the Age, by William Guest (Hodder 
and Stoughton) ; Charges Delivered to the Dean and Chapter and to 
the Diocese of Winchester, by Edward Harold, Bishop of Winchester 
(Longmans) ; Hearty Services, or Revived Church Worship, by the 
Rev. J. C. Norton, M.A. (W. Wells Gardner) ; The Seven Topics of 
Christian Faith, by the Rev. P. Maclaren (Partridge); The Living 
Epistle; or, the Influence of Christian Character (Whittingham) ; 
Concerning the Answer to Prayer, by the Rev. Alexander Yule, 
M.A. (Nisbet), “a second edition; The Ethics of George Eliot’s 
Works, by the late John Combie Brown (Blackwood); Thoughts 
for Working Days, Original and Selected, by Emily C. Orr 
(S.P.C.K.), and Biology, from the same author and publisher; New 
Occupation for the Sick; or, Practical Suggestions to Invalids, and 
Those who have the Care of Them, by Ellice Hopkins (Hatchards) ; 
Child and Child-Nature; Contributions to the Understanding of 
Fribel’s Educational Theories, by the. Baroness Marenholtz Biilow, 
translated by Alice M. Christie (W. Swan Sonnenschein) ; Zulu- 
land and the Zulus, by J. A. Farrer (Kirby and Endean) ; Oregon, 
its Resources, Climate, People, and Productions, by H. N. Moseley, 
F.R.S. (Stanford) ; All About the Electric Light (Ward and Lock) ; 
Early Bardic Literature: Ireland, by Standish O’Grady (Sampson 
Low and Co.), an interesting and vigorously written pamphlet ; A 
Little Light on the Cretan Insurrection, by A. F. Yule (John Murray) ; 
Ambition’s Dreams, “a new and revised edition’ (Griffith and 
Farran) ; Caedmon, Ralph, and other Poems, by A. V. Irwin (Charing 
Cross Publishing Co.) ; Gathered Leaves, by “R. O.’”? (Burns, Oates» 
and Co.) ; Life Behind her Screens ; or, Lifted Veils (Wertheimer, Lea, 
and Co.) ; History of the Middle-Ages, by Sutherland Menzies (Collins) ; 
Economics for Beginners, by Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. (Long- 
mans) ; Levant Interpreter: a Polyglot Dialogue-Book for English 
Travellers in the Levant, by the Rey. Anton Tien, Ph.D. (Williams 
and Norgate); A Turkish Manual, by Captain C. F. Mackenzie 
(W. H. Allen and Co.); Rents and Purchases; or, the Valuation of 
Landed Property, Woods, Minerals, Buildings, S’c., by John Scott 
(Longmans) ; Notes on Statutes and Legal Decisions affecting the 
Public Health Act, 1875, by J. Vesey Fitzgerald (Longmans) ; The 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and the Summary Jurisdiction Rules 
(Knight and Co.), “a third edition.” Sovereign and Quasi-Sovereign 
States, their Debts to Foreign Countries, by Hyde Marks, V.P.S.S. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—An edifying record. In the last twenty 
years, two hundred and fifty-eight millions of foreign loans have been 
brought out in our market. Probably a hundred and eighty millions 
have been paid in hard cash. They “ have drawn a lot of British 
capital, sure as sun up,” as the aguish citizen of Eden remarked of 
the ingenious Mr. Scadder. Bells and Bell-Ringers, by Benjamin 
Lomax (Infield). Bankruptcy Legislation and Defaulters in the Legal 
Profession. Six essays, which obtained the prize and certificate of 
merit in a competition instituted by Sir Henry Peek. Davos Platz, 
by “ One who Knows it Well” (Stanford); Selected Titles from the 
Digest, translated and annotated by Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press); The Student's Guide to the Bar, by 
Walter W. R. Ball, M.A. (Macmillan) ; Algebra of Logic, by Alexan- 
der Macfarlane (Edinburgh : David Douglas). 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






tkanscdillinaad 
Barnes (W.), An Outline of Rede-Craft Logic, Cr 8V0 ....++.++ (C. K. Paul &Co.) 3/0 
Bergen (W. C.), The Marine Engineer, 8V0.....+..ssssesseeseres (Simpkin & Co.) 7 
Blackmore (R. D.), Erema, new edition, Cr 8V0.......+-+++0 (S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
3laikie (J.), Elements of Dynamics, 3rd edition, cr 8vo. Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Boy’s Froissart, illustrated, 2nd edition, CF BVO ss... (S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Bradshaw's Railway Annual, 1880, ClOtH,......ss-ssssseeeseesreeerrereereereeses (Adams) 12/0 
Brown (G. J. C.), Daily Lessons, Life of Our Lord, 2 Vols. 8V0......s00000++: (Bell) 21/0 
Burke (U. R.), Loyal and Lawless, 2 vols. CT 8V0.++..++sseeee++ (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Burnett (F. H.), Haworths, new edition, Cr 8V0....s-cecereneeereeeeeces (Macmillan) 6/0 
Carlos (E. S.), Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilei, 8V0 ....ss++.06 (Rivington) 6/6 


Cheyne (T. K.), Prophecies of Isaiah, Voll. 1, 890 ccrcescoccccee (C. K. Paul & Co.) 12/6 
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Coffin (L.), Reminiscences of, 2nd edition, cr 8vo... 
Collins (W.), Jezebel’s Daughter, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....... 
Cox (S.), Genesis of Evil, &., cr 8vo 


.(S. Low & Co.) 9/0 
(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
(C. K. Paul & Co.) _ 
























Creagh (J.), Armenians, Koords, &., 2 VOlS 8V0 .....cccssecsssssecoeees (S. Tinsley) 24/ 
Croke (J.0.), Outlines of Italian Literature, 12mo, (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Cutts (E. L.), St. Cedd’s Cross, new edition, 12M0..........se000..0..ce00-+ S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Durant (G.), Hygiene of the Voice, 8vo.. (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Ellis (R.), Chemistry of Creation, new edition, 12m0 ...........0.0000.-..(S.P.C K.) 4/0 
English Men of Letters—Chaucer, by A. W. Ward, cr 8vo.. ++(Macmillan) 2/6 
Frozen, but not Dead, by A. B. B. W., Cr 8V0 ....csccccee..ceeeeeese seeee(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Giffard (H. S.), Summary Jurisdiction, &., 2nd ed., cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 7/6 
Gill (J. B.), Indigestion, What it Is, &c., 12mo sy (Churchill) 3/6 
Gladstone (W. E.), Life of, new edition, 8VO .........sseseeeer .- (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Gray (J. C.), Bible Museum, Old Testament, Vol. 7, cr 8V0 .......+.....(Stock) 5/0 
Greenaway (K ), Under the Window, new edition, 4to ......... «.. (Routledge) 6/0 
Hanlbook of Egypt, 6th edition, 2 vols, 12mo . soosee (J. Murray) 15/0 


Handbook to Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1880, cr 8V0............(Kelly) 12/0 
Havard (H.), The Heart of Holland, 8vo........ (Bentley) 15/0 
Haweis (H. R.), Unsectarian Family Prayers, new edition, 12mo (C. K. Paul) 1/6 
Holt (E. 8.), Lettice Eden, new edition, Cr 8V0 ........0-ceeeeee eseseeee(J. EF. Shaw) 5/0 
Hunter (W. W.), Statistical Account of Assam, 2 vols, 8VO..........+ (Triibner) 10/0 
Indermaur (J), Self-Preparation for Final Examination...(Stevens & Haynes) 5/0 
Inglis (J.), Our Australian Cousins, 8vo (Macmillan) 14/0 
Jackson (C.C.), The Old Régime, 2 vols, Svo (Bentley) 24/0 
Jackson (J.), Practical Fly-fisher, &c., 8vo (Bell) 7/6 
Johns (C. A.), British Birds; their Habits &c., new edition, 8vo ......(S.P.C.K.) 7/6 
Kingsley (C.), Works, Vol. 14, At Last, new edition, cr Svo .........(Macmillan) 6/0 
Levi (L.), A History of British Commerce, 2nd edition, 8vo .........(J. Murray) 18/0 
Luckock (H. M.), After Death, 2nd edition, CF SVO .....s.sccseceereeees (Rivingtons) 6/0 


















MacColl (M.), The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, new ed., 12mo (Rivin; 
Macdonald (G.), Dealings with the Fairies, new Stor nese (Bteaben) 4 
Macquoid (K. 8.), The Berkshire Lady, new edition, cr 8vo0.........(Macmillan) 6/0 
Martin (T.), Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. 5, 8V0.....++0++..0(Smith & Elder 18/0 
Maurice (F. D.), Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, new edition (Macmillan) 9/0 
Nasmyth (A.), Illustrations to the Works of Robert Burns, folio +..(Paterson) 84/6 
Nichol (A.), Ap lic S ion in the Church of Sweden ...(Rivingtons) 2, 
Owen (F. M.), John Keats, a Study, cr 8V0 .....cccecsssseseereeeee(O; K. Paul & Co.) 
Oxenham (H.N.), Recollections of Ober-Ammergau, new edition (Rivingtons) 
Pascarel, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12M0............s+s+es00..-++(Chatto & Windus) 2 
Plumptre (E. ie Commentary for Schools—St. Luke, 12mo...(Cassell & Co.) 
Poste (E.), The Skies, and Weather Forecasts, &c., cr 8V0............(Macmillan) 
Roland (A.), Farming for Pleasure—Stock Keeping, &c.; do., Drainage of 
Lands, &c.; do., Root Growing, &., cr (aan St Bo & Hall)—each 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 5—Old Mortality, Ilustrated, cr 8vo .........(Black) 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vols. 44—Anne of Geierstein, Vol.1; do., Vol. 45—do., 
Vol. 2, 12mo (Black)—each 
Skelton (E.), Folded Wings, and other Poems, 12mo.........(Griffith & Farran) 
Skyring’s Builders’ Price-Book, 1880, 8VO ....cscsesssseeeseseeseeces (Simpkin & Co.) 4/0 
Solymas (B.), Desert Life, &c., 8vo ( W. H. Allen) 15/6 
Swain (W. P.), Surgical Emergencies, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ............(Churchill) 
Trollope (A.), Cousin Henry, 12mo. (Chapman & Hall) 
Tuckey (J.), Joan of Arc, cr 8vo (Marcus Ward) 
Vaughan (0. J.), Rest Awhile, Addresses, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Wainwrivht (T. G.), Essays and Criticisms, 12mo ...........(Reeves & Turner) 6 
Ward (R.), The Construction of the Earth, &c., cr 8vo .........(@. Bell & Sons) 7/6 
Wills (G.), Artillerist'’s Handbook, 2nd edition, 12mo. (Clowes) 6/0 
Willshire, A Descrip. Cat. of Early Prints in Brit. Museum, Vol. 1...(Triibner) 12/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Novels, Vol. 9, Young Stepmother, new edition ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
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MR. STREETER, 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 


DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. | ' 
: mar 8 
J EWELLERY, | ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER — ’ 
STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD | 
WATCHES, JEWELLERY, CATs EYES, 
AND | 


ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
toe KS, WATCHES. 


ce 


Machine Made. 


ons 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for MERALDS, &e. 
Two Stamps. | 





Branch Establishment, Colomlo, 
Ceylon 





TRELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 


HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
EPPS’S 


richness and substantiality. 
CHOCOLATE 


The product of a special refining process. 

It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
ESSENCE. 
HE AMERICAN 





ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
afternoon use. 
Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists.’’ 








WATCHES 





WALTHAM 
A. are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
—— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


P»DFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


| Neeematin’ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


—™ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
7 for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 38, 


JDEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 























I WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, noxt door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
j INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HONTER, M.D., &c. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 


HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY 
April 28th next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each.) 
Two in Classics eee ove wee £200 Prof. Paley, M.A. 


James S. Reid, Esq., LL.M., M.A. 
Prof. Henry Morley. 
Vacant. 


Two in the English —pelaiat £120 
Prof. Cassal, LL.D. 


Literature, and History ... 
Two in the French Language on; 


{ 
{ 
£100 { 
{ 


Literature... we ae Vacant. 
Two in the German nguage £50 Prof. Schaible, Ph.D., M.D. 
and Literature 3 , Vacant. 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the 


Old Testament, the Greek Text R. Lubbock Bansly, Eeq., M.A. 


of the New Testament, the Evi- £50 

dences of the Christian Religion, Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., M.A. 

and Scripture History... 
Twoin Mental and Moral Science... £80 ‘Games Sully Bea Aka” 

; - erbert S. Foxwell, Esq., M.A. 

Two in Political Economy see ooo £30 iPar J. E. Thorvld Rogers, M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural } £200 §J. Hopkinson, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., F.B.S. 

Philosophy ... ose owe Vacant. 


¢ 
Two in Experimental Philosophy... £120 { Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., F.RS. 


William Garnett, ~. M.A. 

§Prof. Debus, Ph.D, F.B.S. 

(Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.BS. 
W.T.Thiselton, Dyer, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. 


Twoin Chemistry ... ons ove £200 


Two in Botany and hppa £75 
Physiology ... ove ove Vacant, 
Two in Comparative ee £100 J Prof. E, Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 
and Zoology ... ove ave (Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, D.Sc.. M.A. 
Two in Geology and Paleontology £75 aan Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., MA. 
Laws. 
Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Levislation,t £100 a, - A. Hunter, M.A. 
and International Law... m 


{W. H.G. Bagshawe, Esq., B.A., Q.C, 
\J. M. Solomon, Esq., M.A. 
Arthur Charles, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 
Alfred Wills, Esq., LL.B., Q.C. 
. Rev. H. B. George, M.A. 
(Prof. Edmund Robertson, M,A. 


Two in Equity and Real Property) £50 
La 


WT ase ae ose Bes 
Two in Common Law and Law) £50 
and Principles of Evidence ; 
Two in Constitutional History of) 
England =a. 5 


MEDICINE. 


“ {W. H. Dickinson, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine (C. Hilton Fagge, Esq., M.D. 


J. Cooper Forster, Esq., M.B. 


Two in Surgery son ooo ee £150 4 Vacant. 
Prof. Curnow, M.D. 

Two in Anatomy ae0 ee «ee £100 : Prof. Redfern, M.D. 

. ; P. H. Pye-Smith, Esq., M.D., B.A. 

Two in Physiology w+ «+. ++» £100 {Prof Burdon Bandetson, M.D., F.RB.S. 
rst Gervi . M.D, 

Two in Obstetric Medicine ... ae £15 oy ervis, Eeq 

Two in Materia Medica and Phar- } £75 Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 

maceutical Chemistry... Vacant. 


§Prof. Ferrier, M.D,, M.A., F.R.S, 
(Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 30th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members. 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 


Two in Forensic Medicine ... £50 





Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 
application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
4 -—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE.—Shakespeare’s 
Comedy having been received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, will be repeated Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Zllea Terry. Box 
Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT 
of VENICE, every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
March. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin 
WATER-COLOURS will CLOSE next SATUB- 
DAY their FOURTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Open from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; Catalogues, 6d.— 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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THE 


CUNARD STEAM 


SHIP COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877, whereby the Liability of the Shareholders is Limited to the amount of 
their Shares.) 





Capital £2,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £20 Each. 





ISSUE OF 40,000 SHARES, 


AND OFFER OF SALE TO THE PUBLIC OF 


26,667 FULLY 


PAID SHARES, 


Part ‘of 60,000 Fully Paid Shares which, on the formation of the Company, in 1878, were issued to and are now held by Messrs ° 
CuNnarD, Burns, and MacIver. 





DIRECTORS. 

JoHN Burns, Esq., Glasgow, Chairman. 

‘THOMAS BRAssEY,Esq., M.P. 

WitLtaM CUNARD, Esq., London. 

WitFrip A. BEVAN, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co., 
London. 

JAMES ae Burns, Esq. (Messrs. G. and J. Burns, Glasgow.) 

JOHN WILLIAMSON, Esq. (Messrs. Williamson, Milligan, and Co., Liverpool.) 

THOMAS BARING, Esq. (Messrs. Baring, Brothers and Co.) 

CHARLES MACIveR, Jun., Esq. (Messrs. D. and C. Maclver, and Messrs, Burns and 
Maclver, Liverpool.) 

Davin JARDINE, Esq. (Messrs. Farnworth and Jardine, Liverpool.) 

Henry Macivgr, Esq. (Messrs. D. and C. MacIver, and Messrs, Burns and 


Maclver, Liverpool.) 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS and Co., 54 Lombard Street, London. 
The BANK of LIVERPOOL, Liverpool. 
The CLYDESDALE BANKING ComPANY, Glasgow, and Branches in Scotland, 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. JAMES CAPEL and Co., 5 Throgmorton Street, London. 
Messrs. ROBERT J. TILNEY and Co., 7 Liverpool and London Chambers, Exchange, 
Liverpool. 
Messrs. KERR, ANDERSONS, MUrg, and MAIN, 149 West George Street, Glasgow. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BrRCHAM, DRAKE, and Oo., 26 Austin Friars, London. 
Messrs. HILL and DickINsON, 10 Water Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. MONCRIEFF, PATERSON, FORBES, and Barr, 45 West George Street, 


Glasgow. 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS and Co., 14 George Street, Mansion House, London. 
SECRETARY.—Mr. T. A. BBLLEW, 8 Water Street, Miverpool. 


OFFICES. 
28 Pall Mall, S.W., and 6 St. Helen's Place, E.C., London; 8 Water Street, 
Liverpool ; 30 Jamaica Street, Glasgow. 


The Directors of THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, offer for 
subscription 40,000 Shares of the Company of £20 each, being the unissued 
balance of the total capital of £2,000,000; and for the reasons hereinafter given, 
26,667 of the fully paid Shares are, by arrangement with the present holders 


thereof, also offered to the public at par. 
The Company, as at present constituted, comprises the undertakings originally 


known as,— 


(1) The British and North-American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
established in 1839, to provide steam communication between Great 
Britain and America. 


2) The British and Foreign Steam Navigation Company, established in 1852, 
to provide steam communication between Liverpool and ports in the 
Mediterranean. 


Both of these Companies have from their commencement been under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and MaclIver; but they were conducted as 
distinct undertakings, having different interests and separate books and 
accounts, until 1868, when they were united, under an arrangement by which 
Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and MacIver became the sole partners, as well as joint 
managers, 


The present Joint-Stock Company was formed on the 23rd May, 1878, with a 
capital of £2,000,000, of which £1,200,000 was issued and taken and is still held 
by Messrs, Cunard, Burns, and MacIver, as part payment for the property and 
business which was transferred by them to the Company on the Ist July, 1878. 
No shares were then offered to the public. 


The Company owns lines of steamers trading between (1) Liverpool and New 
York, (2) Liverpool and Boston, (3) Liverpool and numerous ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, (4) Liverpool! and Havre. 


The Company’s Fleet consisted, on January Ist, 1880, of thirty steam-ships (in- 
cluding two tenders) and four barges, having an aggregate tonnage of 69,604 tons 
and 44,445 effective horse-power. One of these ships has since been sold, and 
three others, being the only vessels of the fleet which have engines not com- 
pounded, are under agreement for sale, two of them being deliverable on the 
completion of new vessels. The whole fleet of steam-ships will thus be entirely 
modern in type, as well as in the highest state of efficiency. 





The growing wants of the Company's Transatlantic trade demand the acqui- 
sition of additional steam-ships of great size and power, involving a cost for con - 
struction which may best be met by a large public Company. It is for this reason 
that it is now proposed to issue the balance of the capital, and convert intoa public 
undertaking the Cunard Company, which has for forty years been successfully 
conducted as a private concern, 

Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and MacIver would have continued to retain their 
present holding of 6),000 fully paid shares in the Company, were it not that, by a 
rule of the London Stock Exchange, not less than two-thirds of the capital of any 
undertaking quoted in their official list must be allotted to the public. In order to 
meet this regulation, Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and Maclver have agreed to part 
with 26,667 of their shares. They have engaged to hold at least £500000 of the 
share capital of the Company for five years, and they have bound themselves for 
fourteen years not to carry on or beconcerned in any shippiog business in com- 
petition with that now carried on by the Company. : 


The Company's fleet, omitting the four vessels above referred, was, on February 
10th, 1880, valued by two gentlemen of great experience, viz., Mr. James Gal- 
braith, of the firm of Messrs. Galbraith, Pembroke, and Co., London, and of 
Messrs. P. Henderson and Co., Glasgow, shipowners; and Mr. Peter Denny, of 
the firm of Messrs. W. Denny and Brothers, Dumbarton, shipbuilders, at the sum 
of £1,161,000. 


The value of the wharves, plant, stores, &c., on December 31st, 1879, with the 
sale price of the vessels under agreement for sale as above mentioned being added 
to this amount, shows a total sum of £1,369,034, represented by absolute property 
belonging to the Company; no charge having been made for good-will. 


In order that new accounts may be opened as from January Ist, 1880, Messrs. 
Cunard, Burns, and Maclver have agreed to discharge all debts of the Company 
then due in excess of the difference between £1,200,000 (the present Paid-up 
Capital) and the above £1,369,034, and to place £100,000 to the Company's credit 
as Reserve Fund. They thus guarantee to the Company the possession as on 
Ist January, 1880, of actual property, over and above all liabilities, to the full 
value of its Paid-up Capital of £1,200,000, and in addition, a reserve of £100,000. 


The accounts of the business for the eleven complete years during which the 
two original Companies were united, viz., from Ist October, 1868, to 30th Sep- 
tember, 1879, have been examined by Messrs. Cooper Brothers, and Co., Public 
Accountants, of Loudon, and Messrs. Kerr, Andersons, Muir, and Main, Chartered 
Accountants, of Glasgow. Their Report shows that the average net profit on the 
capital employed has exceeded 8 per cent. per annum over the whole period. But 
for the great depression of trade, especially with America, during the last few 
years, this average rate would, of course, have been much higher. 


With an existing fleet of the highest-class st 8, to be supp next 
year by others, capable of taking advantage of the improved general trade of the 
country, and of the special revival in American commerce which has recently 
taken place, there is every reason to expect that the Company's operations in the 
future will be as satisfactory as in the past. 


Messrs. Cunard, Burns, and Maclver will continue to act as Managing Agents 
of the Company, but under the control of the Board of Directors. 


Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, in lieu of dividend, will be paid 
upon the instalments on the new Shares now offered to the public from the re- 
spective dates of payment to 5ist December, 1880, after which they will rank for 
dividend pro ratA with the fully paid Shares. The dividend on the latter Shares 
for the current year will be limited to and guaranteed at the same rate, aad all 
surplus profits of the year added to the Reserve Fund. 


The payments on the 40,000 new Shares now to be issued will be as follows: — 
On Application, £1 per Share; on Allotment, £2 r Share; on the Ist 
August, 1880, £3 per Share; on the lst November, 1880, £4. [tis not proposed to 
call up the remaining £10 per Share at present. 


In respect of the 26,667 fully paid-up Shares, the payments will be £1 per share 
on application, and £19 on allotment; the Transferees taking the tixed Dividend 
of 6 per cent’, from the date of the payment on allotment. The Stamp Duty, on 
transfer of the Shares to the Allottees, will be paid by the, Transferors. 


Where no Allotment is made, the deposit will be returned; and if a smaller 
number of Shares be allotted than applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be 
applicable to the payment of the amount due on allotment. If any instalment is 
not duly paid, the Allotment will be liable to cancellation, and payments previ- 
ously made tv forfeiture. 


Applications for Shares must be mado in the form accompanyigg the pro- 
spectus, and lodged, with the deposit of £1 per share, with the Bankers. 


The only contracts entered into between the present Shareholders and the 
Company are dated respectively May 2Ist, 1873, made between Charles Maclver 
the elder, William Cunard, John Burns, and James Cleland Burns, of the one 
part, and Charles Maclver the younger, on bebalf of a Company about to be 
formed, under “ The Corapanies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877,” with the name of 
“The Cunard Steamship Company (Limited),” of the other part ; and March 4th, 
1880, made between Charles Maclver tne elder, William Cunard, Joho Burns, and 
James Cleland Burns. of the first part, Charles Maclver the younger, Henry 
Maclver, and William Samuel Cunard, of the secoud part, ani tho Cunard Steam~- 
ship Company (Limited), of the third part. Copies of these documents can be 
inspected at the Offices of the Company's Solicitors, and copies of the Memoran- 
dum and Articles of Association of the Company cana also be seen there, or at the 
offices of the Company, its Bankers, and Brokers. 


London, March 4th, 1830. 
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ARLIAMENTARY PETITIONS 
AGAINST VIVISECTION.—Friends are re- 
quested to note that it is desirable that Petitions to 
the House of Commons should be sent in before 
March 16th. A printed form of Petition may be had 
of the Secretary of the London Anti-Vivisection 
Society, 180 Brompton Road, S.W. 


| Re MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, February 28th, 1880. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION 
of CANDIDATES for Twenty-five Appointments as 
Surgeon in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will 
be held in London in August, 1880. ; 
Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 
A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 
T. F. WILSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four. £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
HOM E 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 














ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. 


AREFUL PREPARATION for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—SANDROYD HOUSE, 
near Esher, Surrey. The Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 
WESLEY, assisted by Rev. F. B. FIRMAN, M.A. 
late Senior Classical Assistant-Master at Elstree 
chool), and E. J. ALLEN, B.A., Oxon.—Terms, £80 
to £110. Number of boys. about 20. 
SOUTH of FRANCE.—To be LET or 
SOLD, Furnished or Unfurnished, the Chateau 
of Lagouardeére, near Salies, Orthez, and railway be- 
tween Pau and Bayonne. Admirable situation. 
Every comfort and convenience. 100 acres of land 
can be had with it if wanted. Terms, very moderate. 
—Address, Mme. SERY, 74 Rue Castelnau, Pau, B.P., 
France; or Messrs. PATTISON, WIGG, and CO., 11 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1880. 


A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES, on “The In- 
fluence of the Institutions, Thought, and Culture of 
Rome on Christianity, and the Development of the 
Catholic Church,” will be delivered in the French 
Language, by Monsieur ERNEST RENAN, at St. 
George's Hall, Langham Place, at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the following days, viz., Tuesday, April 
6th; Friday, April 9th; Tuesday, April 13th; Wed- 
nesday, April 14th. 

Admission to the course of Lectures will be by 
ticket without payment. 

Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., not later than March 20th, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
— to as many persons as the Hall will accommo- 

ate, 

JHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been _ as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
1 Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


peel BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 





1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
as, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
imland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 


es 


(THIS WORK IS PROHIBITED FROM CIRCULATION IN RUSSIA.) 


In 8vo, with a Portrait and Two Maps, price 14s. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND from 1876 to 1880; a, 


Protest and an Appeal. By “O. K.” Author of “Is Russia Wrong ?’? With a Preface. 
by J. A. frroupr, M.A. 


“The conflict of emotions which pervades this volume imparts to it a freshness and a piquancy which 
make it very attractive reading. But it is also full-of solid matter. ‘0. K.'s’ mastery of the literature of h 
subject is such as very few professed politicians can rival.”—Spectator. er 

“It must be read by an Englishman at a multitude of points with needful and salutary pain. Nor is th 
work, when viewed apart from its political and moral aims, by any means without literary value. It is 
eminently readable; clear and fresh in style, full of point and ease.”"—The Right Hon. W. E. GLApston 4 
M.P., in the Nineteenth Century for March. B, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale hy the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEU MATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S COHLORODYNE”" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
13 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. | 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. | 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums | 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not | 
over 60 years of age. | 
ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits | = 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. | — of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Inva.ip LIVvEs assured at rates proportioned to the | 
| 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 








YOTTED MEATS; also, 





risk. EERE NEE PO IAS acai 
CLarms paid thirty days after proof of death. (ToRtle SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
BONUS. . 7 7 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the CasH Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division oF Prorits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect NEw PoLIcIEs 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 
he 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. | 





” prea, for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 














UNVILLE’S OLD [IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 














FRY’S/qyrys CARACAS COCOA. | 
A choi d Cocoa. | 
COCOA “A unandahcesend vlan article.” | 


—Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 


| 
| 
| 
FRY’ a | RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. | 
| P Cc ly, 
COCOA | the euperbemss o: eanated. | 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


| the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be = * 

ngle 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 48 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOCES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., —— 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 
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PAINLESS DENTIS.TRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
atruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
ntistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G@. HUTCHINS, 











= H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
NO END OF 
For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
WORRY SAVED Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio. Any size made to 
order. 
BY 
Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
THE USE OF HENRY STONE, Manvfacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stam ps. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 





SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. , 

PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1978. ‘SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 

GROCHET AND TATTING| six Ppize Mepattonden, 11 
COTTON, Paris, 1855. 


Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
| 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. f rapers 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | Of all D pe 


1876, for Variety and General =§ Throughout the World. 
WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz,. and 2-0z. Packets, at 
the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








BEST 
BIRD’S EYE 








| 
LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids.” | 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
scientiously recommended.” | 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
ally. | 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


FOOD 


FOR FOR 











INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S' ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
eare of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 








HE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
SHIPPING COMPANY, Limited. 
ISSUE at PAR of £100,000 FIVE-PER-CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Brown, Esq. (J.and R. B. Brown), 60 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 
David Ward, Esq. (Ward and Payne), Sheffield. 
Samuel Cocker, Esq., Norfolk Lodge, Tulse Hill, 
London. 
T. Westhorp, Esq., West India Road, London. 
MANAGERS—John Patton, Jun., and J. J. Vickers 
(Messrs. John Patton, Jun., and Co.), 5 Newman's 
Court, Cornhill, E.C. 

BANKERS—Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanbury, and 
Lloyd, 60 and 62 Lombard Street, E.O. 
So.icrrors—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co., 
6 Old Jewry; J. McDiarmid, Esq., 10 Old Jewry 

Chambers. 


BROKER—Charles Matthey, Esq., 81 Old Broad 

Street, E.C. 

AUDITORS—Messrs. Hart Brothers, Tibbetts, and Co., 
14 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY—Mr. R. Smith, 4 New Broad Street, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Directors of this Company, in pursuance of the 
Resolution unanimously passed at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting, held on July 10th last, are prepared, 
on behalf of the Company, to receive applications for 
£100,000 Debentures, in sums of £100, £500, and 
£1,000, for seven years from January Ist, 1880, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly 
on July land Jan.1. The Company take power to 
pay off earlier at £105, on giving six months’ notice. 

These Debentures are part of an issue limited to 
£150,000, of which about £50,000 have already been 
subscribed. 

Payment on account of the Debentures will be as 
follows :—£20 on Allotment; £20 May Ist, 1880; £20 
July 1st, 1880; £20 September Ist, 1880; £20 Novem- 
ber Ist, 1880. 

The whole amount, or any instalment, can be paid 
in advance, less interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

The amount raised by these Debentures will be in. 
vested in four new steamers of the highest class, two 
of iron and two of steel, contracted for before the rise 
in iron and steel, on favourable terms with eminent 
builders. 

The security for the Debentures will be a floating 
charge on the whole of the ships, undertakings, and 
effects of the Company, including its interest in the 
above-named new steamers. All the vessels are fully 
insured. 

The uncalled Capital is £40,000. 

The amount now invested in the shipping property 
held by the Company amounts to £147,000. The 
interest in the new steamers, at contract price, 
amounts to £170,000, making the total property 
£317,000. 

Since the Company was established in 1874, the 
dividends earned and paid have averaged about 8 per 
cent. per annum. 

The Debentures will be made payable to bearer, 
but can, at the option of the holder, be converted at 
any time into Registered Debentures. The form of 
the Debentures can be inspected at the offices of the 
Solicitors, or of the Company. 

Default in the due payment of any instalment will 
render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued as soon as 
possible against Allotment Letters and Bankers’ 
Receipts. The Scrip Certificates will be exchanged 
for Debentures when fully paid-up. 


A quotation for the Company's shares (which are 
held by 355 Shareholders) has been recently granted, 
and a quotation for the Debentures will also be applied 
for. 

Forms of Application and all further information 
can be obtained of the Solicitors, the Broker, or at 
the offices of the Company. 

Applications to be made to the Bankers, Broker, or 
to the Secretary of the Company, not later than Tues- 
day, March 9th. 

London, February 28th, 1880. 


i ‘diateeiarteatins PERSIAN, 
AND 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


LL WHO COUGH, SING, or have 
COLDS should read the following from S. 
Pearsall, Esq., Vicar-Choral, Lichfield Cathedral :—* I 
am entirely out of your excellent Wafers, and am 
suffering much from this unhealthy season, I shall 
feel obliged if you will kindly send me a few boxes of 
(Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers), as they alone afford 
me relief.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in 
Chest, Rheumatism, they give instant relief, a rapid 
cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 
4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all druggists. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Heatrtu or 
WEALTH.—No sane person would hesitate an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. ‘These Pills expel all im- 
purities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, and 
variable temperatures engender during winter; this 
medicine a'so acts most wholesomely upon the skin 
by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, and 
by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; it 
increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
digestive process. The stomach and liver, witu which 
most disorders originate, are fully under the control 
of these regenerative Pills, wiich act very kindly, yet 
most efficiently, on the tenderest bowels. 
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WM. H. ALLEN AND (0’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DESERT LIFE; Recollections of an 
Expedition in the Soudan. By B. Sotymus (B. 
E. FaLconBERG), Civil Engineer. 8vo, 15s. 
[This day. 


The AFGHAN WAR; Gough’s Action 
at Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. SwINNERTON, 
Bengal Chaplain, Chaplain in the Field with the 
First Division Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Plans, 5s. 


HERAT; the Granary and Garden of 
Central Asia. With an Index anda Map. By 
Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.1., Author of 
“History of the Indian Mutiny,’’ &c. 8vo, 8s. 


OUR BURMESE WARS, and 
RELATIONS WITH BURMA: being an Abstract 
of Military and Political Operations 1824-25-26 
and 1852-53. With various Local, Statistical, and 
Commercial Information, and a Summary of 
Events to 1879. By Colonel W. F. B. Laurig, 
Author of ‘‘ Rangoon,” “ Pegu.’’ 8vo, with Map 
and Plans, 16s, 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS: the 
Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring 
States. By Demetrius CHARLES BOULGER, 
M.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ England and Russia ino 
Central Asia,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of INDIAN HISTORY, 


with Geographical Notes, Genealogical Tables, 
Examination Questions, and Chronological, Bio- 
graphical, Geographical, and General Indexes, 
for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Students. By the Rev. G. A. Porr, D.D., 
Principal of Bishop Cotton’s School and College, 
Bangalore. Feap. 4to, with 16 Maps, 12s, 


The PUSHTO MANUAL (the 
Language of the Afghans), comprising a Concise 
Grammar, Exercises and Dialogues, Familiar 
Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. By Major G. 
H. RAvERtTY, Bombay N.I. (Retired), Author of 
the “Pus'hto Grammar,” “Dictionary,” ‘“ Selec- 
tions from the Poetry of the Afghans,” &c. Fcap., 


. 


The EYE WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT 
of the DISASTROUS RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST the AKHAL TEKKE TURKOMANS. 
Describing the March across the Burning Desert, 
the Storming of Dengel Tepe, and the Retreat to 
the Caspian, By CHARLES MARVIN. 8vo, with 
Plans and Portraits. [Jn a few days. 


DESTRUCTION of LIFE by SNAKES, 
HY! ROPHOBIA., &c., in WESTERN INDIA. By 
an EX-COMMISSIONER. [Nearly ready. 


MOOHUMMUDAN LAW of INHERI- 
TANCE, WILLS, and FAMILY RELATIONS: 
SUNNI DOCTRINE, &c. By ALMARIC RUMSEY, 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of a 
“Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance.” &c. Svo. 

[Nearly ready. 





London : 
WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


VERY DAY.—“* This is not ordinary 
wiiting.”"—Pall Mall Gazette.—— Decidedly not 
every-day work.”"— Fun,——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book."—Spectater. Cloth, 3s ; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor:—J. J. 8 PEROWNE, DD, 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


“The name of Dr. Perowne is a guarantee for good and scholarly work.” —Erpositor. 





SUBJECT FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 


Now ready, with 4 Coloured Maps, price 4s 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 


™ Mog the pee title the Company registered as the GROSVENOR LIBRARY (Limited) will OPEN on 
e instant. 

Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarpd OF DiREcTORS—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


_ Subscriptions to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

Subscriptions to all the CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and Gentlemen, and comprising 
READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWS ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and 
LUNCHEON ROOMS, &., TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the right to Six Volumes, de- 
livered free from the Circulating Library, THREE GUINEAS per annum. 

Fuller details of Subscription on ——— to the Secretary. 

The CIRCULATING LIBRARY will besupplied with all the BEST and NEWEST WORKS of GENERAIL 
LITERATURE and FICTION, FOREIGN LITERATURE, and INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC. 
There will be READING ROOMS, with all the leading Newspapers and Reviews, both English, Foreiyn, 
and Colenial; a DRAWING-ROOM, exclusively for the use of Ladies; and DINING and LUNCHEON 
ROOMS, with a Special Dining-Room, where Subscribers will be able to arrange for Dinners aud Private 
Parties. Subscribers will, in short, have all the advantages of a First-class London Club, combined with a 
Cireulating Library, conducted on broad and liberal principles, 

Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 














N.B.—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 





PAINTED BY J. 


Artist’s Proofs... ik se ios 
Proofs before Letters ... aie sive 
Proofs upon India Paper... eae 


MESSRS. THOS. A 
LONDON ae see ove 
LIVERPOOL... ooo ooo 
MANCHESTER... eee ooo 14 


estes MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, 1880. No. 603, New Series, OCXXIII. 

Price 28 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 

Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. Ry R. D. 
Blackmore. Chap. 31. Tactics of Attack.—32. 
Cordial Enjoyment.—33. Bearded in his Den.—34. 
The Dove-cot. 

FrEK-TRADR PRINCIPLES AND TAXATION. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Romilly. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF A WRITTEN GREEK LITERATURE. 
By Professor F, A. Paley, 

Burton's “REIGN OF QUREN ANNE.” By the Editor. 

“RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR.” By O. K. 

THOMAS HENRY BUCKLE. 

In1sH LAND REFORM. FROM AN IRISH POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. C. McCoan. 

AMONG FRENCH FRIENDS IN BURGUNDY: DIJON. By 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

THE CrooKIT Mea: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. 
(Continued.) By Shirley. 

THE COMING ELECTION, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MARCH, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

ENGLAND AS A NAVAL Power. By Sir Robert Spencer 
Robinson. 

THE CoMMON SENSE OF HOME-RULE. 
McCarthy, M.P. 

SHAM ADMIRATION IN LITERATURE. By James Payn. 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. By 
Viscount Melgund. 

THE Next REFORM BILL. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 

BuRNS AND BERANGER. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

THe Proprre USE FOR THE CITY CHURCHES. By O. 
Kegan Paul. 

IRISH LAND AGITATION. By the Knight of Kerry. 

Gop AND Nature. By the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

REASONS FOR DovusT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: A 
—— By the Right Hon. the Ear! of Redes- 

ale. 

RECENT SCIENCE (supervised by Professor Huxley). 

ENGLAND AND Russia. By the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone, M.P. 


By Justin 





C, KEGAN PAUL and Co,, London. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. 


EK. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A. 


... Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
sie Do. Four do. 
es Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


GNEW AND SONS, 


OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 


EXCHANGE STREET. 





Just published, price 1s. 
PART I, of a REVISED EDITION of 
THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Mapr, 
and Wood Engravings. 


To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, price 1s each. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 





M® HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW 
pi WORKS. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 
Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, (the 
First Portion of Vol. II.) By HerBert SPENCER. 

Also 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

The DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 
Portion of the PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. By Hen- 
BERT SPENCER. 

Also Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s. 

Mr. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Third Series) : 
SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIV#. 
This Third Edition contains two additional Essays. 
Vols. I., II., 3rd Thousand, price 16s. 

Also Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 

Mr. SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCATION : 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, aud PHYSICAL. 

WILuiaMs and Noreats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 18 

OUSE ARCHITECTURE.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 4$d)—Views and 
Plans of Gunner’s, Pagshot—Liverpool College for 
Girls; and New Post Office, Rome—Ventilation of 
Council Chamber, with Illustrations—Explosi Art 
Lectures, Paris—Suburban London—Olympian Ex- 
cavators—On Portland Cement—Tay Bridge—Coutts 
Lindsay on Art, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
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Montuly, price 2s 6p. 


T H E ART JOURNAL, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 








lar MAGAZINE has been firmly established in public favour as an Organ representing the Fine and Industrial Arts, not only in Great Britain and 
the Colonies. but in America and on the Continent of Europe. ; as , i 
° Havinz existed more than Forty Years, it has greatly assisted in cultivating a higher appreciation of the beautiful and valuable in Art and Art Workmanship 
: ‘ ranches. P 
in all its Wet feature of the ART JOURNAL is the large number of high-class LINE ENGRAVINGS on STEEL (already exceeding 1,099) which appear in its 
ages, including fine Examples of the Works of more than One Hundred Royal Academicians and other eminent British Artists, and also of Masterpieces of the 
ON ¢t European Schools of Art and of Modern American Art, : i 
gre The Proprietors are now resuming & project that was relinquished for some time in consequence of the necessity of fully representing the several International 
Exhibitions, and intend to give a Series of 


ORIGINAL PRIZE DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURE, 


which will not be limited with regard to either style or purpose to which they may be deemed applicable. 
Three of these Designs will be selected by eminent referees at the end of the year for Prizes in Art Publications of £25, £10, and £5 respectively. (See 


Prospectus.) Pape ene ee een 
THE ART JOURNAL FOR JANUARY. 
Line Engravings. 


1, KENTISH HOP GARDENS. After C. G. Lawson. | 2. MONUMENT to the LATE DAVID REID. After C. H. Birch. 
3. The NEW CURATE. After D. W. Wynfield. 


The Great Sculptors of Modern Europe. By E. 8. | River Scenery. By Professor D, T, Ansted, F.R.S. Workmen’s Exhibitions. 
Roscoe. The Mosques of Cairo. By E. T. Rogers aud Miss | Minor Art Industries. 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illnstrated. Rogers. Illustrated. Illustrated Books. Illustrated, 
Corporation Plate. &e. By L Jewitt. F.S.A. INustrated. | Tue Works of Francis William Topham. Mlustrated. | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &2. 


THE ART JOURNAL, FOR FEBRUARY. 


Line Engravings. 


This popu 











1, The CONFESSIONAL. After Hermann Kaulbach. 2. A GENTLEMAN of GOUDA. Etched by Pertuny. 
3. The HARVEST of the SEA. After G. Clausen. 


Corporation Plate, &e. By L, Jewitt, F.S.A. Illus- | Mr. Ruskin and St. Mark’s, Venice. 

Improvements in Artistic Colours. [trated. Domestic Architecture in Syria and Palestine. By 
Picture Framing. By J. Fairman, M.A. Miss M. E. Rogers. Illusti ated. 

Original Designs for Art Manufacture. Illustrated. | The Winter Exhibition. 


Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
THE ART JOURNAL, 


Line Engravings. 
1, SHEEP-PASTURES, NORTH WALES. After B. W. Leader. | 2. The GUIDING ANGEL. From the Group by L. A. Malempré. 
3. The GAMESTERS. After A. Paoletti. 


Diisseldorf : its Old School and its New Academy. By | The Mosques of Cairo. By E. T. Rogers and Miss 
J.B. Atkinson. Illustrated. Rogers. Illustrated. 


American Homes. Illustrated. 
River Scenery. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 
Venetian Glass-making. 











The Legend of St. Macarius. Illustrated. 
The Northern Lights. 








Yih 


Original Designs for Art Mannfacture. Mlustrated. | Scottish Art. 
Illustrated Books, 


| 


The Mermaid. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


The Royal Scottish Academy. 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


*,* The Volumes from 1849 to 1879 are now on Sale, price £1 lls 6d each. 
London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 480 pp., handsome cloth 
lettered, price 15s. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
SONNETS. 


Edited from the Original Sources, with Notes and 
Illustrations, 


By DAVID. M. MAIN. 


Of this work, which has been printed for private 
circulation, and very largely subscribed, the printers 
have a Limited Number of copies on hand, which 
they are authorised to sell at the above price, carriage 
paid. 

*,* A very few Copies printed in Quarto, on the 
best hand-made paper, price Five Guineas each. 





“ 4...The best collection of such pieces that was 
ever made. It is an abundant, profitable, and de. 
lightful store of these enchanting harmonies of sound 
and sense and true feeling, tuneful thought, or 
‘musical wisdom,’ as Carlyle says of Goethe's poems, 
which can often find their way into the heart closed 
against the finest prese rhetoric. A more judicious 
selection and arrangement could not have been 
effected......This is the amount of Mr. Main’s chief 
boon to the general reader, who must now be left to 
procure the book, as we heartily and honestly advise 
him to do, for an abiding‘ treasury’ of intellectual 
profit and delight.’’—ZJ//ustrated London News. 

“The notes are very good, and prove with what 
thoroughness and en‘husiasm Mr. Main has studied 
his subject. How extensive his reading must have 
been will be evident to the most superticial reader, 
and students of English literature will discover that 
in his literary comments the editor is generally as 
accurate as he 's comprehensive.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a very fine collection of English sonnets, 
and, as far as we know, omits none which would be 
unquestionably regarded by all good critics as of the 
first rank in power and beauty...... As a test of Mr. 
Main’s discreticn and judgment, we have compared 
carefully his selection from Wordsworth with that 
recently made by Mr. Arnold, and think it, on the 
whole, the better of the two...... Take it all in all, 
Mr. Main’s selection from Wordsworth’s sonnets is 
more adequate than Mr, Arnold’s, And as each 
selector has extracted «bout the same number, sixty 
sonnets, this is no slight praise......For what it aims 
at, this book is a genuine success.’’—Spectator. 

“‘The volume is a really valuable and interesting 
one, which most lovers of poetry will be glad to 
possess,”’"—Literary World, 

‘*......Will be welcomed by all lovers of poctry, and 
students of English letters......The book is said to be 
a ‘labour of love,’ and it bears the marks of it. It 
will not, we feel certain, be a labour lost.’’—Daily 

view. 


Manchester: ALEXANDER IRELAND &CO., 
7 Pall Mall. 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
Vols. III. and IV. of Royal 


WINDSOR. By W. HEPWORTHsDIXON. 8vo, 30s. 
Completing the Work. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late Nassau 
W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

‘Tt is impossible to insert extracts of such length 
as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety 
of a book which is thpanshens entertaining and in- 
structive. ’"—Saturduy Review, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of * RACHEL’S SECRET,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A picturesque, and on the whole, very pleasing 
story.” —Athenexum. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 


AUTHOR of “‘ LADY FLAVIA,” &c. 3 vols. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 
Mrs. MAcquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 38 vols. 
“A delightful and refreshing book.”— Post. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


CrciL Hay, Author of “ Old Myddleton’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols. (March 12th. 








Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RopertT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 








M. DE PRESSENSE ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


By A. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


“This very exquisite and interesting gallery of 
representative portraiture is worthy of the illustrivus 
author of ‘The Life and Work of Jesus Christ.’ "— 
Literary Churchman, 

“ Aninteresting volume. The sketch of M. Thiers 
is too laudatory, but the others are mostly excellent. 
There is a singularly sympathetic account of Robert- 
son of Brighton. That of Monod will seem to English 
readers the most uovel. The book is excelleatly 
translated.”—Athenxum. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ECCE CHRISTIANUS ; 
OR, CHRIST'S IDEA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFP. 


“ This is, in many respects, a very remarkable book. 
Its conceptions are large, its analogies masterly, anid 
its paragraphs and thoughts lofty, penetrating, and 
spiritual.”"— British Quarterly Review. 

“An earnest, powerful, and original contribution.’” 
—Weekly Review. 

“ A very suggestive book......fresh and stimulating." 
—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

** A fearless and independent thinker."—Statesman. 

“ Bold, original thought put forward in strong and 
rich language....... In reading it one feels as if he 
were striding with immense step over theological 
mountain ranges....... The book is the most striking 
that has been given to the Christian world of late 
years, on the side of spiritual religion."—Jrish Ecclesi- 
astical Gazette. 


> 


Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. 8. COX. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

THE VALUE OF THE PATRISTIC WRITINGS FOR THE 
CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. W. 
Sanday, D.D. 

THE DISCIPLE NOT ABOVE HIS MASTER. By Niger. 

THE GREEK AORIST, AS USED IN THE TESTAMENT, By 
Rev. Joseph Agar Beet. 

“As OLD AS METHUSELAH.” By Rev. R. Balgarnie, 
M.A. 


Was Titus CrrcuMcIseD? By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
BrieF NOTICES OF BOOKs. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING. 


With Some Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. 
By WILLIAM DAY. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. [This day. 





SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING- 
FIELD. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Editor of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Illustrated by John Sturgess. Demy 8vo, 12s. (This day, 





NEW NOVELS. 
AN AUSTRALIAN’ HEROINE. 


By R. MURRAY PRIOR. 


3 vols. 


PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. 


By Miss GRANT, 


(This day. 








Author of “My Heart's in the Highlands.” 
8 vols. [This day. 
LOYAL AND LAWLESS. 
By ULICK R. BURKE, 
Author of “ Beating the Air.” 
2 vols. (This day. 





THE BROWN HAND AND 
THE WHITE. 





By Mrs COMPTON READE, 
Author of “Sidonie,” &c. 
3 vols. 
HER DIGNITY AND GRACE. 
By “H. C.” 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH: 


Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, 


BY WHICH THE EARTH AND ITS ORGANIC LIFE HAVE BEEN 
DERIVED FROM THE SUN BY A PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


By ROBERT WARD. 





Two Vols. demy 8vo, 21s, just published. 


DAILY LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF 


OUR LORD ON EARTH, 
Being the Gospel Narrative in the Words of the Evangelists. 
Witha Short Exposition arranged for Daily Reading in the Household. 


By the Rev. G. J. COWLEY-BROWN, 
Rector of St. Edmund's, Salisbury. 





Crown 8vo, 38 6d, just published. 
A CRITICISM OF THE 

REV. C. VOYSEY’S “FRAGMENTS 
FROM REIMARUS.” 


By JOHN SAWYER. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ae 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’, 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





On March 16th, with Three Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME. 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 


In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. By Richard 


JeFFERIES, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREW’S ON SHAKSPERARE, 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE and USE 
of the BIBLE. By Cuartes Worpsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s, and Fellow of Winchester College. Third Edition. 
With Appendix, containing additional Illustrations and Tercen- 
tenary Sermon preached at Stratford-on-Avon. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of ‘Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 


JrFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHEAP BOOKS 





AT 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

s. d 
CANON FARRAR’S ST. PAUL. 2vols.... ase ade 0 
MEMOIR of MRS. TAIT.. re i re se sere 
LIFE of BISHOP SELWYN. 2 vols... 12 0 
LIFE of CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 2 vole... 12 0 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN HOOK. 2 vols. 12 0 
FANNY KEMBLE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 3 vols... 7 6 
SUSE ASTS 2 RIDE THROUGH = MINOR. 6 0 

vols. eee 

The CLOVEN FOOT. By Miss Br ADDON. 8 vols. ~“— =o 
PAUL FABER. By Grorce MacDonaxp. 3 vols... 4 0 
UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Paryn. 3vols. .. 4 6 


And more than Three Thousand other Books Second-Hand, in Good 
Condition. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
New Edition, now ready, Postage Free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(LIMITED), 
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BLACKWOOD ’S 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


IL 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 
ENGLISH READERS. 


EpirEp By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrew's. 


FOR 


on Series to Blackwood's Ancient and Foreign Olassics, in crown- 
This Company TS Vol will cc with the following :— 





yx. By Professor Nichol, Glasgow. HeGer. By Professor Edward Caird 


BACco. 
. By Professor Fraser, Glasgow. 
ee. ' Hosses. By Professor Croom Robert- 
BurieR. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins. son, London. 
Descartes. By Professor Mahaffy,| Hume. By the Editor, 
Dublin. Kant. By William Wallace, Merton 


College, Oxford. 
SPINnosA. By Dr. Martineau, Principal 
HAMILTON. By Professor Veitch, of Manchester New College. 

Glasgow. Vico. By Professor Flint, Edinburgh, 


Volumes, including LOCKE, LEIBNITZ, COMTE, and others, will follow, 


s. By Professor Adamson, 
‘a College, Manchester. 


IL. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Complete in 28 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each. And may also be had in 
14 Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, £3 10s. 


Contents of the Series :— 


HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. PLINY’s LETTERS. By A.Church, M.A.; 

HOMER: THB ODYSSEY. By the Same. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

Heropotus. By George C. Swayne, | Tacitus. By Wm. Bodham Donne. 
M.A. | Lucran. By the Editor. 

ZEscuytvs. By the Right Rev. the |PLAUTUS AND TERENCE, By the Same. 
Bishop of Colombo. PLATO. By Clifton W. Collins. 

XENOPHON. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., |GR#EK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord Neaves. 
LLD. | Livy. By the Editor. 

SopHucLes. By Clifton W, Collins, M.A. | Ovip. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A, 

Evripipes. By William Bodham Donne. | CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS 


ARISTOPHANES, By the Editor. | By J. Davies, M.A. 

HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. By the Rev. | DEMOSTHENES. By the Rey. W. J. 
James Davies, M.A. | Brodribb, M.A. 

COMMENTARIES OF C4SAR. By Anthony | ARISTOTLE. By Sir Alex. Grant, 
Trollope. Bart., LL.D. 


THUCYDIDES. By the Editor. 

| LucRETIUS. By W. H. Mallock, M.A. 

| PINDAR. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, 
| MLA. 


Vingit. By the Editor. 

Horace. By Theodore Martin. 
Cicero. By the Editor. 

JUVENAL. By Edward Walford, M.A. 


This Series offers to the English Reader the advantages of the Classical Scholar 
by placing within his reach the works of the great authors of Greece and Rome: 
The Volumes are well adapted for use in schools aud private classes, 


Ill. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In course of publication. In crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The Volumes published are :— 





DANTE. By the Editor. 

VOLTAIRE, By Major-General Sir E. B. 
Hamley. 

Pascal. By Principal Tulloch. 

PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. 


MONTAIGNE. By the Rey. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A. 


RABELAIS. By Walter Besant, M.A. 
CALDERON. By E. J. Hasell. 


GosTtHE, By A. Hayward,Q.C. [M.A.| Sr. Son. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A, 


MouizRE. By the Editor and F. Tarver, 


[Neariy ready, 


Among other Volumes in preparation are :— 


CERVANTES ... 


By the Editor. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE and MADAME DE STALI, is By Miss Thackeray. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





7% N E W METAP HY S fie. 
I. THOUGAT. 
TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapwortu H. 
HoDGson. 8yo, 16s. 
II. ACTION. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE 
Same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


3; an Ethical Enquiry. 


By the 


Ill. SYSTEM. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


By the Same Author. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 


Specifications. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
jendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
oventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


Departments, 


No long preparation. No tedious washing.-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 245 (for MARCH). 
CONTENTS. 


1, HB THAT WILL NOT WHEN Hk May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 16-18. 


2. ON THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER-COLOURS. By Walter 
Severn, 


3, THe PENAL SERVITUDE COMMISSION. 

4. STANZAS ON SHELLEY. By F. W. H. Myers. 

5. WHERE DID EDWARD THE SECOND Diz? By J. Theodore Bent. 
. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. A. Simcox. 


6 
7. “THE DIVINE Lire” AND “THE PERFECT DEATH.” By the Dean of 
Westminster. 


8. SMALL FARMERS THEIR OWN LANDLORDS. By John Mackay. 
9. CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By M. Laing Meason. 





NEW BOOKS. 





COMMANDER CAMERON’S JOURNEY through SYRIA and the 
EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY TO INDIA. 


By V. L. CAMERON, Commander, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Illustrations 
and Map, 21s. 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 
A Memoir, with Preface by M, E. Grant Durr, M.P. With Portrait, 
8vo. Un a few days. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COUSINS. By James 


INGLIS (“ Maori"), Author of “Sport and Work in Nepaul.” 8vo, 14s. 
[Next week. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of the 
Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By J. TaLsoys 


WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, Crown 8yo, with 13 Coloured Maps and Tables. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey. New Volume; 


CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 


2s 6d. [Next week. 


The SKIES and WEATHER FORECASTS 


of ARATUS. Translated, with Notes, by E. Posts, M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Next week. 


STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organography 


on the Basis of Morphology. By Professor AsA GRAY, LL.D. With a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms and numerous Illustrations, 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


The EMOTIONS. By James M‘Cosh, LL.D., 


President of Princeton College, U.S., Author of ‘* Method of Divine Govern- 


ment,” &c. 8yo, 9s. [This day. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. O. J. VAUGHAN. 


REST AWHILE: Addresses to Toilers in 


the Ministry, By the Very Rev. CO. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and 


Master of the Temple. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By J. B. 
STEPHENS, Author of “ Convict Once,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
‘“‘HAWORTH’S.” By Frances H. Burnett, Author of 


“ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


A BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 


8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


CICERO’S ACADEMICS. Translated by 
J. S. Rem, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 5s 6d. {This day, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. | 








896, Sfoth, price 16s. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD : 
the Political History of Six Years, from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. 
By P, W. CLAYDEN. 

“Mr. yden’s work commands attention, as we have said, alike by its 
of treatment and lity of tone. It will be equally useful as 
@ permanent record of the doings of the past six years, and asa useful summary 

of authentic facts for the coming General Election.”"—Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


FREE LAND. By Artnur Arnotp, Author 


of “ Social Politics,” &c. 
‘“* He has given in the course of this book a great deal of information in reference 
te land questions, and has b: tt into bold relief suggestions as to land legisla- 
tion which will have, sooner or later, to receive the close attention of every one.” 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to 
Seamen.” Edi 


re an ted by his WipOw. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joun Bricat, M.P. 


** No one who observes what is now happening, can doubt that the land question 
will soon become ove of the most prominent subjects that must engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament."—Professor FAWOETT’s Speech at Shoreditch. 


2 vols. large post Svo, cloth, price 21s. 


GERMANY, PRESENT and PAST. By the 


Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” c. 


“We have seldom met with more pleasant reading than Mr. Baring-Gould's 
volumes on Germany The book is as remarkable for the brightness of its 
style. and the variety of its subjects,as for the comprehensive precision of its 
historical research. Mr. Baring-Gould knows the country well, and is deeply 
read in a!] branches of its literature.”—Times. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By WILvuraM Cory. Part I.—MDCOCXV.-MDOCCXXxX. 
“The work is characterised by vigour of thought and incisiveness of style."— 


Scotsman. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


JOHN DE WITT—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland, By 
JAMES GEDDES. Vol. I, 1623-1654. With Portrait. 


Fifth Edition, now ready. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Manrcaret 


LONSDALE. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and one Iilustra- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. 


y . 

MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, Bishop 
of Argy'l and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price lis 6d, 

“Dr. Ross has succeeded well in gathering up these fragments of a life into 
the picture of one who may be regarded as the most enlightened among the 
Bishops of the Scottish Episcopalian Communion in our day, and not far from 
that rank, even in the whole Anglican Episcopate, Established or Dissenting.”— 


Times. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


The SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a 


Verification by Free Use of Science. By the Rev. J. W. R&YNOLDs, 
President of Sion College, and Vicar of St. Stephen's, Spitalflelds. Demy]8vo, 
cloth, price 14s. 


‘* We have no hesitation in saying that he (the reader) will gain both moral and 
intellectual! strength from its perusal."—Times, 
Vol. I., now ready, price 12s 6d. 


The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, 


with Critical Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo, eloth. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The GENESIS of EVIL, and other Sermons, 


mainly Expository. By SaMugL Cox, Author of “Salvator Mundi,” and 
Editor of the E.rpositor. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. 


the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. Feap., 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM ; or, Book of 


Saints. With Notes Critical, Exegetical, and Historical, by the Rev. ROBERT 

Owen, Author of “ An Istroduciion to the Study of Dogmatic Theology,” &c. 

* A curious, and in many ways,a remarkable book Given the name of the 

saint depicted, and this handy volume will probably supply the most striking fact 

or jegend in his bistory...... There are few who may not gain information from its 
pages."—Notes and Queries. 


By 


In Three Parts, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d exch. 


The KING'S STORY-BOOK. By Marx Evans. 


Part I., with Four Illustrations and Picture Map, new ready. 
“ This charming little book we earnestly advise parents to put into the hands of 
their children.”—Church Review. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


The STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE. Told 


to Children. By MarK Evans. With Four Illustrations. 
““The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force; we 
have seen nothing of the kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a great 
want.” —Spectater, 





: 


Professor SAYCE'S NEW WORK. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LAN. & 


GUAGE. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD HENRY SAyOs, Deputy Professor 5 
——— Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vola. large post bye fs 
cloth, 25s. ’ 


Third Edition. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Atexanper 
Bain, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ The most improved methods of teaching different languages, . 8clence, 
and art are logically considered in all their details; and the reader, w! follows 
the auttfor through his series of closely-reasoned arguments, feels that he is . 
discussing something more than the mere fancies of the fluent writer—that he is 
grappling, in fact, with the necessary consequences of mental phenomena." 

‘waminer. : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). With 


English Wording. By WILLIAM Barns, B.D., Author of *Outlings of 
Speechcraft,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 
the PHONOGRAPH. By Count Du MONCEL. With 74 Illustrations. 
“We can strongly recommend this book as containing a faithful history and 


exact descriptions of the more important instruments, amply illustrated by well- 
executed diagrams and woodcuts,”—Z£ngineer. 


Royal 4to, cloth extra. 


ANCIENT ROME, and its CONNECTION 


with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Outline of the History of the City 
from its First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, 
A.D 42-47. By the Rev. HENRY ForMBY. With numerous [Illustrations of 
Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the 
Christian Catacombs. (/mmediately. 


An INTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY and PALEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HISTORY 


of the EARTH. By ArTuur NICOLS, F.G:S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Puzzle 
of Life,” &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


The ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “The 


Epic of Hades.” Crown 8vo, cloth. {in the press. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in the Dorset 


Dialect. By WILLIAM BARNES. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d, 

“To the lover of Nature in her sweetest aspects there is a charm in the name of 
this book Mr. Barnes is unquestionably the greatest English pastoral poet.”"— 
Atheneum. 

** It is not ry to recc dso great a favourite to the reading public, 
but it may at least be said that nowhere can Mr. Barnes, as a poet, be so con- 
veniently studied as in this beautiful edition.”—Academy. 

Feap. 4to, cloth, price 15s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 


English Verse by Avra. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS: with 


By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
«The Old Love and the New’ is full of real beauty and tender self-intro- 
tion .?-—Ath 





Done 


into 


other Poems. 





* Mr. Stedman’s poetry is fresh and buoyant, full of memories of great deeds 
and joyous experiences, and seems to contain the elements of a lasting 
popularity.”’"—Acudemy, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MONMOUTH: a Drama, of which the Outline 


is Historical. Dedicated by permission, to Mr. Henry Irvine. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


A FEW LYRICS. By An Amartevr. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Avan Conway. 


“‘Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he has a command of a variety 
of metres, and he is seldom, if ever, false either in his imagery or diction.””—Pall 
Mall Gaze'te. 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE, and other Poems. 


By James CoapmMan Woops. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


New and Cheaper Edition,.in 1 vol., with Frontispiece. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Vera,’’ ‘* Blue Roses,” &c. Crown 8vo0, cloth, price 6s. 
This delightful book.’’—Spectator. ' 
“There are few writers who can imagine and present the character of a pure 
and noble-minded woman with the fineness of touch and delicate good-taste of 
the author of ‘ Vera.’ ’’—Atheneum. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece. 


The RETURN of the NATIVE. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WORKHOUSE 


VISITING and MANAGEMENT DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. By 
Lovisa TWINING. (Immediately. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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